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‘ N y HATEVER else may be said of Mr. Churchill's 
Budget, it is clear that he has not contrived, 
on balance, to save any money. His claim 
to have shown himself a better economist than Mr. 
Snowden will not survive even a casual examination. 
He professes, comparatis comparandis, to be spending 
£12,000,000 less than Mr. Snowden spent in 1924-5. 
But, in the first place, there has been in the interval a 
clear automatic saving of more than £12,000,000 on 
War Pensions, which at once wipes out Mr. Churchill’s 
amount. Moreover, the change in the price level and 
the maturing of high-interest bearing debt have caused 
an automatic reduction in the debt interest of over 
£11,000,000—which leaves Mr. Churchill that much 
to the bad. At least another £6,000,000 is accounted 
for by the cessation of abnormal expenditure on the 
liquidation of war services, and nearly £5,000,000 
more by the decrease of expenditure in the Middle 
East. Against these automatic decreases have, of 
course, to be set certain automatic increases in the 
social services, and the cost of such new measures as 
the Widows’ Pensions Act. But clearly these increases, 
Which for education, housing, health services and 
pensions together only add up to about £19,000,000, 
do not at all substantiate Mr. Churchill's claim. It 
should, incidentally, be noted that, in his comparison 
Unemployment Grants are down by £1,678,000 and 
grants to insurance schemes by almost as much, 
while on all the standing war services taken together 
the reductions only amount to £1,200,000. In the light 
of these figures, Mr. Churchill’s claim is brazen. 
* * * 
The polling in the French general election last 
Sunday showed a quite indecisive result. In less than 








one-third of the constituencies did any candidate get 
an absolute majority, and there will therefore be a 
second ballot next Sunday for over 400 seats. Of those 
who have been elected the great majority are supporters 
of M. Poincaré’s policy. Of the Radical-Socialists and 
the Socialists only a small number got in, whilst no 
Communist was successful, though something over a 
million votes were cast for the Communist candidates 
altogether. But if the results, so far as they go, are 
favourable to the Right, it is too soon to talk of the 
“triumph of reaction ” (even if the Poincaré of to-day, 
the “defender of the frane,”’ really represented re- 
action). It is probable that the parties of the Left 
will make substantial gains on Sunday. A good deal 
of negotiation has gone on during the week, and arrange- 
ments nearly equivalent to the old Cartel have been 
come to between the Socialists and the Radical-Socialists 
for mutual assistance in the second ballots. The 
odds are in favour of a sufficient, but not an over- 
whelming, governmental majority—that is to say, 
M. Poincaré will return to power, but will have to rely 


on the support of the more moderate section of the 
Left. 


a * * 


The Chinese Nationalists have scored a striking suc- 
cess by the capture of Tsinanfu. Tsinanfu, a city of 
300,000 inhabitants, the capital of Shantung, lies some 
250 miles south of Peking, and its possession is par- 
ticularly important by reason of the control it gives 
over railway communications. It was taken by the 
troops of the Christian General, Feng Yu-hsiang, and 
this appears to be causing some anxiety to the 
Kuomintang, for it puts Feng in the van of the advance 
and leaves Chiang Kai-shek trailing in his rear. Feng, 
as we observed last week, is rather a doubtful ally, 
and if he chose to play for his own hand he might aim 
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at making himself master of Peking in Chang Tso-lin’s 
place, or alternatively, at standing between Nanking 
and Peking and filling his pockets at the expense of 
both. Another danger lies in the chance of a clash 
with Japan. The Japanese troops and warships in 
Shantung are there, of course, purely to defend Japanese 
lives and property ; but their presence is a provocation 
to the Chinese in the present critical state of affairs. 
Strange protests have been, and are still being, made by 
both Peking and Nanking, and the more hot-headed 
sections of the Nationalist movement are clamouring 
for an anti-Japanese boycott. For the moment, how- 
ever, the central executive of the Kuomintang is 
exercising a prudent restraint, and while denouncing 
the Japanese Premier for his “ outrageous offence 
against international morality,’ hopes—or pretends 
to hope—that the Japanese people will refuse to endorse 
his actions. 
* * * 

Although it is never safe to draw definite conclusions 
from presidential primaries in America, there can be 
no doubt that the polling this week, especially in 
Massachusetts and Ohio, has greatly clarified the 
situation. Mr. Herbert Hoover is unmistakably in 
advance of all his Republican rivals, while on the 
Democratic side there is no candidate who, judging 
by the evidence as it stands to-day, could challenge the 
position of Governor “‘ Al” Smith. Mr. Hoover's sup- 
porters can now argue that their candidate is no longer 
an untested politician, while it is becoming plain to the 
American public that the Hoover clectoral machine 
will compare in efficiency with that of Governor Smith 
or of any hard-bitten member of the old Republican 
group. The voting in President Coolidge’s own State 
provides the clearest intimation so far, as to the popular 
judgment on the third-term issue. The Republican 
managers in Massachusetts entered Mr. Coolidge’s name 
in the primaries. The President—again without saying 
in simple words that he would not again be a candidate 
for the Presidency—asked that it might be omitted, on 
the plea that his friends were compromising him. This 
letter, apparently, has been more effective than any of 
his previous statements. It induced the Republicans 
in Massachusetts to refrain from marking their ballot- 
papers for Coolidge. Mr. Hoover is now being regarded 
as the candidate favoured by the President and by Mr. 
Mellon, who leads the Cabinet. 

* * * 


Through the death of General Wrangel, the former 
Commander-in-Chief of the White Army in South 
Russia, the Russian émigrés have lost not only the 
ablest of their military commanders but also their most 
efficient organiser and administrator. Wrangel, who was 
(rained as a mining engineer, abandoned a civil career 
in order to fight for his country in the Russo-Japanese 
War. During the Great War he rose rapidly to the 
command of a division, and after the outbreak of the 
Bolshevik revolution he distinguished himself with the 
volunteer army of Denikin by his gallant defence of 
Tsaritsin. His greatest achievement, however, was 
the reorganisation of Denikin’s army after the disastrous 
retreat from Orel had compelled that amiable but 
inefficient general to resign. This was really a 
stupendous effort. Denikin had been dominated by 
reactionary politicians, and, surrounded by a hostile 
population, his army had lost every shred of morale 


ee 
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that it ever possessed. Within a few months Wrange 
by the sheer force of his energy and personality had — 
accomplished wonders, and at the end his little force : 
of less than fifty thousand men was excellently dis. 7 
ciplined. Although pre-eminently a soldier, he had 
nevertheless a far better sense of the political situation 
than any of the White commanders, and he sought to | 
remedy the grave political mistakes of his predecessor; | 
by his liberal treatment of the peasants. Doubtless | 
the prospects of the volunteer army were never bright 
at any moment, and when Wrangel assumed the chief | 
command in the spring of 1920, they were already | 
obviously hopeless. The collapse of the Russo-Polish 
war left the Bolsheviks free to turn their full forces 
against him, and, although he made a skilful withdrawal, 
his army was bundled ignominiously out of Russia, 
A man of great personal charm and dignity, Wrangel 
will always be remembered as a gallant leader of one 
of the world’s lost causes. 
* * * 


ET 


We referred last week to the abolition of visas and 
to the gradual return to normal conditions in Central 
Europe. During the past weck there have been two 
further examples of the decline of chauvinism in the 
Succession States—examples which hold out a promise | 
of still greater progress in the future. The first refers | 
to a curious case in Czechoslovakia. Recently the 
German-Bohemian municipality of Eger addressed an 
official letter, written in German, to the municipality 
of Pilsen. The latter sent the letter back with the 
request that it should be made out in Czech. The 
Ministry of the Interior, when appealed to, ruled that 
in its correspondence with a Czech town like Pilsen 


the municipality of Eger should use the Czech language. 


Eger then appealed to the Supreme Court. which, both 
inside and outside of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
enjoys a remarkable reputation for the honesty of its 
judgments. The Supreme Court’s decision in favour of 
Kger will benefit all municipalities in which the German- 
Bohemian element is in a majority. It has naturally 
given great satisfaction to the German Bohemians— 
a satisfaction which has already found expression in 
their support of the Czechs against the so-called 
‘* Rothermere action” in Slovakia, and in numerous 
comments in the German Bohemian Press on the very 
different treatment accorded to the Germans in Hungary 
and in Czechoslovakia. The second instance of im- 
proved relations is furnished by the remarkable 
response which the Jugoslavs have made to King 
Alexander’s appeal for help for the victims of the 
earthquake in Bulgaria. Relations between Bulgaria 
and Jugoslavia have never been really friendly, and 
since the war they have been further strained by the 
activities of the Macedonian Committee in South Serbia. 
Both in Bulgaria and in the Triune Kingdom, however, 
there is a growing body of opinion in favour of closer 
co-operation between the two nations. The action of 
the Jugoslavs in coming to the aid of their neighbours 
is a concrete proof of this desire for better relations. 


* * * 


The overwhelming Labour victory at Hanley was a 
sufficiently thumping success to put heart into the 
Labour movement throughout the country. In recent 
by-elections the party had, as Mr. MacDonald said not 
long ago, “struck a bad patch,” and Hanley comes 
therefore as a very welcome encouragement. The 
most interesting feature about the voting is the small- 
ness of the Liberal poll; for Hanley was, before the 
war, a great Radical stronghold. The point is that 
it was always Radical rather than Liberal. When 
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Mr. Outhwaite won it as a Liberal at a memorable by- 
election he was clearly well to the left of the then 
Labour candidate, the local miners’ leader. The 
Liberals are still likely to hold their supporters in rural 
areas, Or in certain other districts which have been 
strongholds of a moderate Liberal faith; but in the 
old Radical centres such as Hanley the Liberal stalwarts 
of pre-war days, or their successors, have for the most 
art definitely transferred their allegiance to Labour. 
That Mr. Hollins is an exceptionally able Trade Union 
official, popular and well known in the area, doubtless 
has something to do with the size of his majority. But 
it is clear that the victory would have been over- 
whelming even with a candidate of no more than 
ordinary calibre. 
% * 

The White Star Line has now definitely bought the 
Australian Commonwealth Government’s line of steam- 
ships, at a price of £1,900,000, most of the purchase 
money being payable, at interest, in instalments 
spread over a ten years’ period. It is stated that the 
purchasers will maintain the existing policy regarding 
rates and freights, and will enjoy the same privileges 
as the Commonwealth Government has given to the 
line while it has been under its own control. The sale 
of these vessels has been in the air for a long time 
past. Mr. Hughes started the Commonwealth Line 
during the war; and it did very well, and was a 
powerful factor in keeping down the rates charged by 
its competitors. But, in common with privately owned 
lines, it has suffered severely during the post-war 
depression; and Mr. Bruce has been trying to get rid 
of it for some time past. The Australian Labour Party, 
with some outside support, is against this, on the 
ground that the Commonwealth Line’s existence 
provides the only effective safeguard against an attempt 
to put up freights to a monopoly level. There will be 
violent controversy in Australia over the sale; and 
Mr. Bruce is already threatening to use all the Common- 
wealth’s powers against the maritime Unions if they 
attempt—as they have threatened—to interfere with 
the operation of the ships under their new owners. The 
sale of the Commonwealth ships brings to an end the 
largest and longest-lived of the experiments in State 
trading which date from the years of the war. 


* * * 


The crisis in the Post Office over the future of the 
Civil Service Whitley Council remains unsolved, and 
an entire breakdown of the Whitley machinery in 
the Government Departments is seriously threatened. 
The position is that of late years certain small bodies 
of civil servants, especially in the Post Office, have 
broken away from the recognised Staff Associations, 
and formed new bodies of their own. At first the 
Post Office gave no recognition to the new associations 
which represent only a tiny fraction of the staff. But 
of late it has recognised them, and it is now backing 
their demand for representation on the staff side of 
the Civil Service Whitley Council. To this the larger 
associations strongly object, mainly because it is 
calculated to encourage a disruptive tendency towards 
the formation of tiny associations for each particular 
grade of Civil Servants or even for different shades of 
opinion. The associations at present represented 
claim the right to accept or reject any applicant for 
aseat on the staff side; but the Post Office is threatening 
to withdraw all recognition from the Whitley Council 
unless the new bodies are accepted. It is difficult 
not to interpret this move as an indirect attack on the 
strong associations which at present exist in the 
Civil Service. Mr. Baldwin made one frontal attack 
On these bodies in the Trade Union Act of last year, 
y compelling them to sever their connection with the 
Trades Union Congress. It looks as if he and his 
Colleagues are now trying to foster the separatist 


tendency within the Civil Service itself, presumably 
because small “‘ grade”’ associations are certain to be 
far less powerful than such combined bodies as the 
Civil Service Clerical Association and the Union of 
Post Office Workers. 

% * * 

The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office has had before it this week a number of strong 
protests against the demand of the British Government 
for a revision of the Washington Eight Hours Con- 
vention. These protests came not only from the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and the 
International Federation of Clerical and Commercial 
Employees, but also from the International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies. Supporters of the 
League realise that the I.L.O. is a vital part of League 
machinery, and that the question of the Hours 
Convention really raises the entire issue of the I.L.O.’s 
survival as an effective organ of international “ legis- 
lation’ on labour matters. The claim for revision is 
understood everywhere as an attempt on the British 
Government's part to evade its obligations as a member 
of the I.L.0.; other Governments are obviously not 
going to hold themselves bound by obligations which 
so important a competitor as Great Britain refuses to 
honour. We hope that the Government will realise 
that it has placed itself in an impossible moral position, 
and will withdraw its demand that the Convention 
shall be revised. Within the Convention as it stands 
there is ample room for all the elasticity that industry 
really needs ; and it is far more to our manufacturers’ 
interest that their competitors should observe its 
principles than that they themselves should be free to 
infringe them. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The safe descent of 
the Bremen on Greenly Island can have been no greater 
surprise to Major Fitzmaurice than the message of 
congratulation despatched by Mr. de Valera. This is 
the first recognition by Fianna Fail that the Free 
State army serves any purpose except that of terrorising 
harmless Republicans. Whether all the followers will 
accept the leader’s view is doubtful ; the burning during 
the week-end of a British Legion hall in a Dublin suburb 
was obviously an activist reprisal against ex-servicemen 
for their jubilations over the feat of their comrade. 
For once, however, Mr. de Valera’s instincts are right. 
Nothing that has happened for years has made a stronger 
appeal to the Irish imagination than Major Fitzmaurice’s 
achievement, and it would have been deplorably bad 
tactics for Fianna Fail to take up an attitude that 
might enable Free Staters to use it for party purposes. 
The North is as pleased as the South, and Belfast, 
which, though for different reasons, is as reluctant as 
the Republicans to give any credit to the Free State 
army, hails Major Fitzmaurice’s flight as something in 
which all Irishmen can claim a part. Possibly outsiders 
will not see much in all this, but if the lesson is rightly 
applied it may have far-reaching consequences. So 
far, we have been working entirely on the theory that 
the evil effects of politics can be cured by more politics, 
less because our politicians believe it themselves than 
because they are unable to supply any new form of 
stimulus. It has long been evident that little progress 
was being made on these lines, either in the way of 
softening party asperities inside each Irish area or of 
establishing friendly contact between the two Govern- 
ments. Nobody imagines that North and South 
are likely to sink their differences because an Irishman 
has flown the Atlantic. But the discovery that an 
Irishman can do things which appeal to his fellows of all 
sections is so novel to a generation which has drained 
to the dregs the bitter cup of disillusion, that it is 
difficult to over-rate the service Major Fitzmaurice has 
rendered to his countrymen. 
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THE GIFT HORSE LOOKED IN 
THE MOUTH 


HATEVER else the Budget may be, it is 
V \) certainly notdull. Mr. Churchill is an artist, 
and he has dressed his window ingeni- 
ously. It contains features, of course, at which there 
will be plenty of grumbling, but on the whole the reliefs 
and the burdens appear to be arranged with a view of 
promoting the least unhappiness of the greatest number. 
And the master-showman, in his three hours’ speech, 
explained the virtues of the performance with all his 
customary skill and clearness, and with rather less than 
his customary pugnacity. 

One relief—the increased children’s allowances— 
nobody will cavil at ; it will be a substantial boon to a 
great number of hard-pressed families, and will actually 
exempt a man with a wife and two children who earns 
£400 a year from paying any income tax at all. The 
reduction of the sugar tax, too, looks like a gift for every- 
one, though we are not quite so sure as the Chancellor 
seems to be that the whole of the farthing per lb. will 
be passed on to the consumer. Among the more 
doubtful trifles there is a new “ safeguarding ”’ duty on 
imported buttons, an extra 6d. on mechanical lighters 
to save the match tax, and a sixpenny increase in the 
excise duty on British wines, which we fancy will make 
but little difference to anyone. The “ economists” 
will rejoice in the elimination of 11,000 more Civil 
Servants, and the pundits of public finance will quarrel 
over the optimistic scheme for extinguishing the 
national debt in the course of fifty years. For our 
own part, we can see some snags in this scheme, the 
biggest being the doubt whether all Mr. Churchill's 
successors for half-a-century to come will keep their 
hands out of his sinking fund. We do not for a moment 
believe that they can be counted on to be so scrupulous, 
and frankly, we are not even sorry that they cannot. 

But the two big things in the window are the petrol 
tax and the rating-reform plan. The latter is of 
exceptional importance, and will, no doubt, give this 
Budget its title to fame; but as yet it only takes the 
form of a large advertisement of goods that are to be 
produced at a later date from the shop behind. The 
oil tax, on the other hand, is an actuality. The hub- 
bub among the critics has already begun, and the 
retailers have lost no time in demanding 4}d. from the 
consumer for the 4d. that the Chancellor has put on 
them. The extra farthing, of course, is not unreason- 
able, for the retailers, since they must pay the 
tax long before they sell the petrol, will have to use a lot 
of extra capital which will be temporarily locked up. 
But the extra tax seems to us to be altogether unreason- 
able, since it is unaccompanied by a reduction in the 
horse-power tax. 

By those who know little about motor cars the 
horse-power tax may be regarded as a quite reasonable 
luxury tax. And we are all of us in favour of luxury 
taxes. But in fact it is nothing of the sort. A single 
example will illustrate the point. One may buy a 
second-hand Ford in quite decent condition for anything 
between £30 and £35, and the tax is £28 a year! On 
the other hand, one may buy a luxury car, say a Bentley, 
which will cost anything between £1,200 and £1,500, 
and the tax is only £15 a year. Moreover, the horse- 


power tax takes no account whatever of the amount 


— a, 


The 


of use that is made of a car—and the roads. 


owner who drives only a thousand miles per annun | 


has to pay exactly as much as the owner who drives 
thirty thousand. In short, it is one of the most unfair 
taxes that was ever invented, and it ought to be abol- 
ished or drastically modified with some reference to 
the weight and use of the car. To put a 30 per cent. tax 
on petrol without removing this grievance is certainly 
likely to create a great deal of dissatisfaction amongst 
motorists, especially when they remember that the 
road fund to which their contributions are credited js 
already so big that it has been “ raided’ for general 
purposes. It is not at all clear why motorists as a class, 
humble and wealthy, should be asked to contribute 
an especially large proportion of the taxes which are 
necessary for the scheme of rating reform. It is quite 
clear that the whole position in regard to motor taxation 
will have, in the near future, to be reconsidered and 


readjusted on a more equitable basis, and it is a pity | 
that Mr. Churchill has not taken this opportunity | 


of making an advance in that direction. 

Let us come now to what Mr. Churchill calls the 
“fertile and agreeable regions of rating relief.’’ We 
have no quarrel—nobody can have any quarrel—with 
his aim, which is to free the national industry from the 
burden of local charges under which it has for so long 
been staggering. That the Government has at last 
awakened to the seriousness of the problem is a matter 
for congratulation, though our pleasure is damped 
by the announcement that we must wait till the autumn 
of next year for the promised reliefs. Nor, until the 
scheme has been worked out in the Bills which the 
Minister of Health is to produce, can we pass any final 
judgment. But Mr. Churchill said enough in his speech 
on Tuesday to call for some comment. It is proposed 
that all buildings and other property used for the 
purposes of industrial production shall be relieved of 
three-quarters of their share of the local rates, and that 
agricultural land and buildings shall be completely 
exempted. Railways and canals, harbours and docks, 
will also enjoy the 75 per cent. reduction, conditionally 
on their making corresponding decreases in their 
transport charges for agricultural produce and _ for 
heavy industry goods—coal, coke, mining timber, iron, 
and the like. For their loss of rateable value the local 
authorities will be compensated by block grants from 
the Exchequer, which will include the existing percen- 
tage grants for health services and other grants except 
those for education and police. The total amount to be 
found by the State will, it is estimated, be £29,000,000 
a year. 

Now, gift horses should not ordinarily, as we know, 
be lock:d in the mouth. But when they are paraded 
in a Budget they may, and must, be examined critically. 
And this particular one, despite the encouraging noises 
with which Mr. Churchill trots it out, has some dubious 
points. The present rating system by common con- 
sent has Lecome in many places an intolerable burden. 
But the burden does not press solely on the ‘‘ productive 
industries ’’; it presses on whole areas and on all, or 
most, of the trades and the ratepayers within those 
areas. It was a fair criticism of Mr. Lloyd George's 
that the Chancellor's proposal confined relief to the 
ratepayers who paid one-quarter of the rates of the 
country, while those who contributed three-quarters 
not only got no remission, but in some respects would 
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have an increased load to bear. The abolition of the 
agricultural rate looks, on the face of it, like a nice little 
present to the farmer, and it is perhaps not unduly 
cynical to regard it as a peace-offering to the Farmers’ 
Union. But it also seems probable that it will work 
out as a substantial benefit to the landowners. No 
rates—more rent! As for industry, it is evident that 
many individual businesses will rise up and call Mr. 
Churchill blessed. But what will the whole body of 
townspeople in this or that bankrupt borough have to 
thank him for? Some of the most afflicted areas, 
such as East Ham, where the rates are now 22s. 8d. in 
the £, or West Ham, where they are 24s. 6d., can hardly 
expect any relief at all from the project in its present 
shape. It is true that a big local government Bill is 
foreshadowed, in which the long delayed reform of the 
Poor Law will be included. But if Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s plan is to be carried out it simply means the 
shifting of burdens from one local authority, the Board 
of Guardians, to another, the county or county borough. 
And thus what you'gain on the swings, you lose on the 
roundabouts ; for obviously the county and county 
borough rates must go up—there is no suggestion of 
Exchequer grants which will prevent that. 

The prime need in any scheme for revivifying the 
necessitous areas is, as we have constantly urged in 
these columns, the transfer of the care of the unem- 
ployed from the localities to the State. The present 
method of thrusting this task on the Guardians is both 
unjust to the ratepayers and stupid from the point of 
view of a proper treatment of the unemployed. And 
the injustice and the stupidity will be very little less 
if the counties and county boroughs are to be made the 
principal unemployment authorities. Has Mr. Churchill 
forgotten the overwhelming arguments of every Poor 
Law reformer for the last twenty years in favour of a 
national unemployment authority—arguments which, 
if we are not mistaken, he once supported himself ? 
Unfortunately, it seems that he has not forgotten them ; 
if it were only that, we might hope that he would recall 
them and promise us the right solution in the forthcom- 
ing Government Bill. What he has done is deliberately 
to turn his back on the right solution. ‘Our policy,” 
he declared on Tuesday, 

is directly opposed to that advocated from several quarters, 
of transferring to the central government whole blocks of 
services now discharged locally, like the care of the able-bodied 
poor. Such a remedy would be at once improvident and 
reactionary. It would simultaneously sap the vitality of our 
local government system, and further overload the central 
departments at Whitehall. It would impair local responsi- 
bility, throw away valuable local responsibility, and cut the 
administration off from local knowledge. At the same time 
you would unduly expand the numbers and exalt the functions 
of State officials. The House of Commons, which more than 
ever requires time to weigh and debate the supreme issues of 
national and Imperial policy, would find itself increasingly 
encumbered with a mass of disconnected duties which ought 
to be discharged by the county councils and which the county 
councils can be easily fitted to discharge. We believe that 
the devolution of powers and duties, and the building up of 
strong and well-equipped local unities to exercise them, has 
still the dominant part to play in our modern progress. 

If that were part of a genume argument by an 
enthusiast for local democracy, we should applaud 
its general good sense and its eloquence. But it is 
nothing of the kind. It is a new piece of special pleading 
in support of the Government’s old policy of pushing 
the cost of unemployment on to the rates. And as 
such its eloquence is cant. Mr. Churchill knows per- 
fectly well that the charge of the able-bodied poor is 
not one which the county councils can easily be fitted 
for; he knows that unemployment relief is no more 
& proper function of a local authority to-day than is the 
Tunning of the London Midland and Scottish railway. 
If this perverse proposal gets on to the Statute Book, 
the gift-horse of the 1928 Budget will prove to be a 
Sorry nag indeed. 


THE TEAPOT DOME SCANDAL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


N April, 1922, Mr. Harry F. Sinclair, president of the 
American oil company which bears his name, secured 
from the U.S. Department of the Interior the lease 

of an estate in Wyoming belonging to the national naval 
oil reserves, popularly known, from its contour, as the 
Teapot Dome. Its area is a little less than 10,000 acres, 
but it was judged to be one of the richest oil-bearing tracts 
in the world. Exactly six years later, in this present month 
of April, 1928, the trial of Mr. Sinclair on a charge of con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government of the United States 
was brought to a close in Washington. The jury deliberated 
for two hours and returned a verdict of Not Guilty. The 
story of the great Oil scandals lying between these two dates 
(but not yet by any means concluded) might perhaps be 
adequately summarised by a Macaulay in about half the 
space occupied by his truncated History of England. Told 
in full by a Gibbon it would need as many volumes as The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. One need not, 
however, be in utter despair when confronted with the 
task of bringing together in a single short article the more 
salient facts of an unparalleled affair. Here at any rate 
they are, as set forth by the American Press in an inter- 
mittent flow ever since the year 1923. 

The Presidency of Woodrow Wilson ended in March, 
1921, when the late Warren G. Harding entered the White 
House. For the election of that unhappy man the Repub- 
lican Party had spent enormous sums of money. The 
* slush fund,” as Americans call it, was quite unnecessary, 
for the simple reason that after eight years of Wilson and 
the Democrats any candidate nominated by the Republicans 
in 1920 must have been elected. The campaign chest of the 
victors was emptied and the party managers were left with 
a huge deficit. Consequently they were more than usually 
open to temptation. In the meantime the Harding Cabinet 
was getting to work. It included, as later events proved, 
three members who ought never to have been appointed to 
public office. The Navy Department was directed by a 
nonentity named Denby. The Department of the Interior 
was entrusted to Albert B. Fall—successively cowboy, 
miner, rancher, lawyer, Senator—who held his post in the 
Cabinet for two years, doing in that brief time probably 
more mischief to the national interests than any American 
politician has ever done. Mr. Fall’s closest ally was H. M. 
Daugherty, of Ohio, the Attorney-General, who was dis- 
missed from the Cabinet in 1924 by President Coolidge, 
after his record had been exposed by a committee of the 
Senate. This man was the head and front of the ‘“ Ohio 
Gang,” a junta from President Harding’s own State, who 
in America to-day are universally condemned as the lowest 
crowd that ever contrived to gain power in Washington. 
With Daugherty in the Department of Justice there could 
be no guardianship of the essential national interests, and 
particularly of that public domain which, after being dealt 
with in great part under the Roosevelt conservation policy, 
was now lying at the mercy of organised bandits who, 
taking advantage of a feeble and bewildered President, 
were descending upon Washington. Among these, we must 
assume, the marauders from the Western oilfields were by 
far the most powerful and unscrupulous. 

Secretary Fall of the Interior was their man, and he was 
prompt as well as willing. Within a few days, it would 
appear, of his assuming charge he began to prepare for 
the transfer to his Department of the naval oil reserves, 
which were then under the control of the Navy Department. 
The Attorney-General was obliging, and the Secretary of 
the Navy was so incompetent as not to know what he 
should have done. Fall induced the President to sign an 
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executive order making the transfer. The Houses of 
Congress alone had the right to do this, but Congress was 
not consulted. The fateful document was signed at the 
end of May, 1921, when the new Administration had been 
in office barely two months. In the autumn of that year 
Mr. Edward L. Doheny, founder of the Mexican Petroleum 
Company, hearing that Secretary Fall was in need of money 
for the development of his ranch in New Mexico, decided 
to do his old friend a good turn. He let him have “ a loan 
without security ” of $100,000, sending the notes to him 
by the hand of his son in a small black satchel. A short 
time afterwards—at Christmas, to be precise—Mr. Fall 
entertained an honoured guest, Mr. Harry F. Sinclair, who 
was so pleasantly impressed by the recreative possibilities of 
the Secretary’s ranch, remote though it was from the haunts 
of men, that he proposed the establishment thereon of a 
country club and straightway made the handsome contribu- 
tion of $233,000 towards the enterprise. Throughout the 
first year of the Harding Administration everything was 
going well. No uncomfortable facts had come to light, no 
senatorial suspicions had been aroused. Matters were 
very different, however, before the end of the second year. 
A Senate Committee of inquiry was sitting. Mr. Fall was 
called to give evidence, and before this Committee he testi- 
fied that from Mr. Doheny or Mr. Sinclair he had never 
received “‘ one cent on account of any oil lease or on any 
account whatsoever.” Mr. Fall’s word was so far accurate 
that at the time of the “ benevolences ” in question no 
leases of oil-reserve lands had been granted by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Several months had to pass before 
they were signed. 

In April, 1922, the efforts of the two oil magnates were 
crowned with success. Mr. Sinclair had organised the 
Mammoth Oil Company, which obtained the lease of the 
wonderful Teapot Dome, and on the same day there was 
granted to Mr. Doheny the leases of two large reserves in 
the Elk Hills of California. It is important to note that 
the leasing of portions of the naval oil reserves was not in 
itself illegal; but the law enjoined publicity and open 
bidding, and it put a severe limit of size upon the sections 
of land that might be alienated. These transactions vio- 
lated the Federal law; they were carried out in secret ; 
no whisper of them was allowed to be heard in Congress ; 
while, as it was afterwards shown, Mr. Fall had signed away 
a great part of the nation’s resources, of value beyond 
computation, held by the Government in trust for possible 
war emergencies, and he had surrendered them upon 
terms so grotesque that they could not have survived 
a single speech in either House. We may marvel at the 
folly of the principals in supposing that such exploits could 
be kept from the public. Concealment would not have been 
possible in any country, and the Senate of the United States 
is the most formidable court of inquiry known to the world. 

The news of the granting of the oil-reserve leases, treated 
as a small matter by the newspapers, was only ten days old 
when the late Senator La Follette moved a resolution calling 
for an investigation of the “ entire subject of leases upon 
naval oil reserves.” The motion was carried, and Mr. Fall 
induced President Harding to inform the Senate that he 
was in entire agreement with the policy adopted by the 
Department of the Interior. The inquiry was not immedi- 
ately begun. Mr. Fall retired from the Cabinet and was 
sent on a mission to Europe by his friend Sinclair. The 
preliminary work of the Senate Committee fell to Senator 
T. J. Walsh, of Montana, who devoted a summer in the 
Rockies to the reading of an enormous mass of documents 
collected in Washington. The committee was convened in 


October, 1923, with that invaluable Senator in the chair. 
The Press as a whole was hostile, and for a time the 

results were meagre enough to support the view that 

The witness who enjoys the 


there was nothing much in it. 


ee 


credit of having, as they say, “ spilled the beans,” is Mr, 
Archibald Roosevelt, a simple-minded member of a famous 
family, who confessed that he had resigned his position jn 
one of the Sinclair companies because of a warning coming 
to him from the inside to the effect that “ somebody might 
have lent Mr. Fall money.” The Roosevelt name is good 
for a place on the front news pages; but this, of course, 
was sensation. Mr. Fall, summoned by the Committee, 
refused to appear, but admitted the acceptance of $100,000. 
He said it had been lent to him by E. B. McLean, a well- 
known newspaper owner of Washington, and an intimate of 
President Harding’s. Questioned by the accusing Senator, 
Mr. McLean explained that the payment was not a loan, 
though it was all right for Fall. The Committee could 
hardly disbelieve this, but Mr. Doheny, all unsuspecting, 
appeared in the witness chair and affirmed that the $100,000 
had come from him. Fall and McLean were lying. 

By the time it was wound up in 1924 the Walsh Committee 
had not got far beyond Mr. Fall and his very peculiar 
practices, but it soon appeared that there were depths 
beyond depths to be explored. Daugherty and the Depart- 
ment of Justice had also been investigated, with almost 
incredible results. The next stage was marked by a series 
of cases in the courts, civil and criminal. Fall and Doheny 
were tried for criminal conspiracy, and acquitted. Fall 
and Sinclair were tried on a similar charge, and a mis-trial 
was declared when it came out that Sinclair had employed 
detectives of the notorious Burns Agency for tampering 
with the jury. In the meantime the Federal Government 
was carrying the question of the Teapot Dome and Elks Hills 
leases from court to court until, in the Supreme Court of 
the United States last autumn, the leases were condemned 
as having been obtained by conspiracy, corruption, and 
fraud. The contracts were accordingly cancelled, and the 
oil-reserve lands reverted to the nation. A logical, and 
inevitable, result of this crushing judgment would appear 
to be the punishment for conspiracy of the men who, by 
conspiracy, obtained the contracts. But events do not so 
befall in the United States. The common saying is that 
you cannot convict a million dollars. Mr. Fall, apparently, 
is immune, being old and ill. At least two of the principals, 
prominent oil men, are fugitives in Europe, and cannot be 
brought back. Mr. Sinclair, as we have seen, has been 
acquitted of the main charge against him, though he has 
still to evade a prison sentence of six months for contempt 
of court. 

There remains to be noted a further and most sensational 
development of the Teapot Dome affair. The court pro- 
ceedings revealed, what the Walsh Committee did not 
diseover, that the stream of corruption flowing from the 
Teapot Dome had rolled over the central organisation of 
the Republican Party. The signing of the leases was 
preceded by the formation of the Continental Trading 
Company, Ltd., which bought 333 million barrels of oil at 
$1.50 a barrel and immediately sold it at $1.75, and was 
then instantly dissolved. Perfectly legitimate business, no 
doubt, for all the world knows what petroleum speculation 
is. But the Continental was registered in Canada, and, 
as Mr. Mellon has testified, there is no trace of its having 
paid any income-tax to the U.S. Treasury. A Senate 
Committee recently probing its record has brought out facts 
of corruption exceeding even those revealed by the Walsh 
Committee. This inquiry turns upon the disposition of 
the Continental’s profits, the bulk of an eagerly debated 
$3,000,000 being unaccounted for until this week. More 
than $800,000 went to the rapacious Mr. Fall, and almost 
as much to Mr. Will H. Hays for the Republican funds. 
The Republican Party is deeply indebted to Mr. Hays. In 
1924 he assured the Senate Committee that Mr. Sinclair's 
contribution to the funds had not exceeded $75,000. In 
March last, before the second Committee, he was compelled 
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to acknowledge that the sum, coming out of the Continental 
Trading Company’s profits, was*$260,000, of which $100,000 
seems to have been camouflaged as a loan without interest. 
The facts disclosed in connection with this incident forced 
from Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Coolidge Administration, a singular admission. Mr. 
Hays, anxious about wiping out the deficit on the Republican 
Party’s election fund, suggested to Mr. Mellon that he should 
take $50,000 of the Sinclair money in bends and make his 
own contribution of the same amount to the fund. To 
Senator Butler, of Massachusetts, the closest of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s political friends, he made a precisely similar sugges- 
tion. In each case the Sinclair bonds were refused, and a 
large personal donation made; but Mr. Hays, pressed by 
the relentless Senators, confessed, though with no little 
confusion, that the oil money slipped without difficulty 
into the party reservoirs. Mr. Hays was manager of the 
Republican Party machine, and was rewarded with a seat 
inthe Harding Cabinet. That he gave up in order to become 
the moral director of the moving-picture industry—the 
Tsar, as the American papers put it, of Hollywood. He is, 
of course, a friend of Mr. H. F. Sinclair; and he is an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church. 


SPENCERISM 


HE struggle between the two Miners’ Unions in 
Nottinghamshire raises issues of the first import- 
ance for the future of the Trade Union movement. 

Though the contest at present remains almost purely local, 
it is being eagerly watched in other parts of the country ; 
and its outcome is likely to have a far more than local effect. 
For it raises the vital issue of “‘ house ’’ Unionism far more 
directly, and on a far larger scale, than it has been raised 
in this country for a long time past. ‘“ Non-political ” 
Unions of the Spencer type exist in other coalfields besides 
Nottinghamshire ; but nowhere else have they acquired 
anything like the same importance, and nowhere else have 
the coalowners given them at all a similar backing. Their 
existence, however, serves as a warning that, if the Spencer 
Union were to succeed, the Nottinghamshire example would 
be likely to find imitators elsewhere. 

No one, we imagine, really doubts that the bulk of the 
miners, given a free choice, would prefer membership 
of the Nottinghamshire Miners’ Association to membership 
of Mr. Spencer’s Industrial Union. There are doubtless a 
few men who, disgusted with the extremist section of the 
Miners’ Federation, really prefer Mr. Spencer’s Union as an 
alternative. And there are doubtless far more who, given 
free choice, would in their present mood call a plague on 
both houses, and elect to belong to no Union at all. But 
it is incredible that any considerable number of miners should 
honestly believe that Mr. Spencer’s Union is of any use for 
purposes of industrial defence. It is clear that most of 
those who join it do so, if not under compulsion, because 
“ Spencerist ” affiliation is the surest road to a job, and, 
even for those who have jobs, to the opportunity to earn 
good money. Every colliery offers to the management 
abundant opportunities for favouritism by giving this man 
a good, and this a bad, ‘“‘ place’ in the mine; and under 
present conditions the best places in most pits go te members 
of the Spencer Union. Moreover, in some pits there is 
virtual compulsion to join, and men who were non-Unionists 
in the old days are now duly enrolled in the Union of which 
their employers approve. And any man who belongs to 
the old Union not only prejudices his chances of employ- 
ment, but also loses the chance of any recognised advocate 
to argue his case with the management if he gets into trouble; 
for the Nottinghamshire coalowners have entered into a 
Compact to refuse recognition to the Miners’ Association. 


The importance of this issue can hardly be over estimated. 
Even in the days before Trade Unions had won a status 
before the law, employers seldom took a stand against their 
employees belonging to any Union at all. Their hostility 
was directed rather against particular Unions which had 
shown militant tendencies. The lock-outs of 1833 and 
1834 were directed not against all Unions, but against 
Robert Owen’s Grand National Union in particular. The 
master engineers in 1852 attacked only the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. The historic lock-outs of the builders 
turned on similar issues; and, in the years before the war, 
Lord Devonport only refused to recognise the Transport 
Workers’ Federation and Mr. William Martin Murphy the 
Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union. It is the 
same old issue that is being fought over again in Nottingham- 
shire—the right of the workman to choose freely for himself 
to what Union he will belong—but with this difference, 
that now the employers are definitely supporting the pre- 
tensions of a rival Union which owes its importance wholly 
to their assistance. 

Of course, such a situation would hardly be possible if 
Trade Unionism itself were in a healthy condition. It is 
because the Miners’ Federation, never strong in the Notting- 
ham coalfield, has been reduced to a condition of impotence 
that the owners have been able to carry off so far the 
‘“* Spencerisation ” of a large part of the coalfield. And 
bad policy, as well as bad fortune, has contributed a good 
deal towards bringing the miners to their present pass. 
That their mistakes have arisen largely out of their mis- 
fortunes may be an excuse, but does not alter the fact. 
The stock of the Miners’ Federation stands low in Notting- 
hamshire at present, even if it does not stand as low as the 
stock of its rival. The coalowners have not, by their 
policy, destroyed a flourishing Trade Union; they have 
only stamped on the face of a man who was already down. 

For this reason, even employers who would like to do as 
the Nottinghamshire owners have done will think at least 
twice before following their example. For, in most other 
areas, including the principal coalfields, Trade Unionism, 
though weakened by the events of the past few years, is 
still very much alive. Any widespread frontal attack on 
Trade Unionism over a wide field is therefore unlikely ; 
but it remains possible that the position of the Unions may 
be undermined even without a frontal attack. For the 
strength of Trade Unionism is mainly in the older centres 
of industry and in the long-established works where there 
has been ample time for a tradition of solidarity to grow up, 
whereas we are constantly being reminded that the growth 
of industry to-day is taking place largely in new centres, 
and by the development of new factorics rather than the 
expansion of old ones. These new establishments, especially 
where they are founded away from the old strongholds of 
Trade Unionism, tend often to become non-Union factories, 
even in industries in which the Unions are elsewhere strongly 
entrenched. At the Morris Motor Works at Cowley, for 
example, not one man in a dozen is a Trade Unionist, and 
even for those who do belong to Unions there is, we believe, 
no recognition of the right of collective bargaining. 

Now, Spencerism in Nottinghamshire developed in the 
first place mainly in new pits, in a new part of the coalfield, 
under circumstances not very different from those of such 
modern factories as this at Cowley. And, if Spencerism 
develops over a wider field, its extension is likely to come 
in much the same way. At present the employers in most 
of these factories are contenting themselves with keeping 
Trade Unionism “in its place ”—that is, out of effective 
intervention in theit affairs—and are not attempting to 
form “‘ company ” Unions, or to encourage the formation of 
Unions of the Spencer type. This is natural, because the 


new factories are widely scattered over different areas, and 
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are able to remove themselves from the spheres of influence 
of the existing Unions. Only in the coalfields are the new 
establishments concentrated, and in close neighbourhood 
to the older in which the Unions are strong. But, without 
founding new Unions, quite a number of the new factories 
in other industries have sought to protect themselves 
against the possible incursion of Trade Unionism by pen- 
sions, by schemes of profit-sharing and by similar devices. 
And experience shows that, especially in America, there has 
been only a short stage between these methods and the 
creation of definite ‘“‘ company ” Unions. 

That, in face of all these developments, Trade Unionism 
is to-day being challenged to any extent which would have 
seemed impossible only a few years ago is an evident fact. 
While British productive methods are being slowly Ameri- 
canised here and there, the attempt to Americanise indus- 
trial relationships is proceeding side by side with this process. 
That the influence of Trade Unionism will be lastingly 
undermined we do not for a moment believe, but there are 
not wanting signs that it is destined to pass through an 
awkward period. For the Trade Unions have for the most 
part shown themselves slow in adapting their methods to a 
rapidly changing economic situation; and, until they do 
adapt themselves, they can hardly hope to regain the ground 
which they have lost. In many cases undue localism 
is part of the trouble ; for it is often nobody’s business to 
set out to organise the workers in a new factory starting 
in a locality remote from the existing centres of the industry 
concerned. But the essence of the difficulty is rather that 
Trade Unionism is still too largely organised on the assump- 
tion of an industrial technique that has become obsolete. 
Its classifications of skilled and unskilled workers often 
fail to correspond to present realities ; it has in most cases 
no staff of expert advisers capable of negotiating with the 
management about the complicated details of industrial 
remuneration, the manning of machines, and similar issues. 
It is still too largely engaged in attempting to enforce 
standards and conditions more appropriate to the technique 
of a generation ago than to that of to-day. Of course, 
this is not true of all Unions, or in equal measure of all to 
which it does apply. But there is enough truth in it to 
confront the Trade Union movement as a whole with a pres- 
sing and formidable problem. And the delay of the Unions 
in grappling with this problem is in part the explanation 
of “ Spencerism,” of “company” Unionism, and of the 
similar movements to which we have alluded above. 

Allowance must, of course, be made for the fact that the 
Unions are still in the backwash of the troubles of 1926, as 
well as for the depression of trade, which makes rapid 
recovery difficult. But that the situation is not easy is all 
the more reason why every possible effort should be made 
to cope with it. The Trades Union General Council has 
indeed shown by its action in Nottinghamshire that it 
realises the far more than local significance of the position 
there. But the General Council can at best do no more 
than give a lead—as it has done in the matter of the Mond 
Conferences—which the individual Unions are free to follow 
or not as they choose. Unless they do follow, little progress 
will be made ; for the problem is one which will have to be 
worked out, not generally, but in detail for each particular 
industry. 

The Nottinghamshire owners, meanwhile, seem to be 
determined to persist in their aggressive policy. To the 
decision of the Trades Union Congress to take a ballot of the 
coalfield they have replied only with an announcement 
that their support of the “‘ Spencer ” Union will continue, 
irrespective of its results. In the long run they are most 
unlikely to be successful ; for it is so obvious that “ Spencer- 
ism ” offers no real protection to the miners that the first 
real trade revival is almost certain to biow it away. But 
for the moment they may be able to keep Trade Unionism 
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impotent; and they may count the respite worth the 
subsequent reckoning. That is their affair; but the pity 
of it is that the pursuit of such a policy almost inevitably 
diverts Trade Unionism from the task of adapting itself to 
industry, and causes it to cling the more firmly to its old 
policies because they are being challenged by such methods, 
Employers more sensible than the Nottinghamshire coal- 
owners will realise, as the Mond group plainly does, that it 
is far wiser to help-than to hamper this work of adaptation, 
and that the influence of the destructive “ extremists ” to 
whom they object is most likely to wane if a positive policy 
of development gives active Trade Unionists something to 
hope for and something to do. 


CHARITY 


T is greatly to the credit of the human race that, even 
] in an age in which men are taxed as though gold 
flowed in their veins, charity—in the sense of giving 
money away to help somebody you do not know—stil 
survives. If you take up the new Annual Charities Register 
and Digest and turn over its pages, you will find that hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are still pouring their money 
into a thousand channels of benevolence as their fathers 
did in the more pious days of Queen Victoria. It is true 
that a considerable number of the benevolent institutions 
mentioned—why does one dislike the word “ institution ” ?— 
are founded on the notion of mutual insurance rather than of 
charity pure and simple. A profession or trade sets up a 
fund for the assistance of such of its members as may lapse 
into poverty or ill-health, and most of those who contribute 
know that they themselves are not free from the peril of 
ill-health and poverty and the melancholy fate of depending 
on others for food and shelter. Thus we may presume that 
few but the members of the leather and hide trades contri- 
bute to the funds of the Leather and Hide Trades’ Provident 
and Benevolent Institution, and that the Metropolitan 
Beer and Wine Trade Asylum is equally exclusive in its 
list of subscribers. The Provision Trade Benevolent 
Institution, which states as its object the “ relief by pensions 
of incapacitated master cheesemongers, provision merchants, 
agents and brokers, cheese factors, butter and egg salesmen, 
bacon dryers, and lard refiners, or necessitous widows of 
such,” is another example of a charity confined as it were 
within the family circle. There is apparently no profession 
or trade so secure from catastrophe that it can dispense with 
this family charity. The butchers have their Butchers’ 
Charitable Institution, and even the pawnbrokers have 4 
Pawnbrokers’ Charitable Institution. ; 
Similarly belonging to the family circle is the charity 
extended to the members of one’s own sect or race. of 
this kind, we may take it, are the Society for Providing 
Jewish Strangers with Meals, the Association for the Relief 
of Distressed Protestants, the Society for the Relief and 
Aid of Aged and Infirm Protestant Dissenting Ministers, 
and a hundred other similar organisations. Here, however, 
there is probably a greater element of pure charity in the dona- 
tions, though the charity is limited to those who share the 
donor’s race or faith. At first sight, it seems to be only 3 
half-generous charity that is confined in this fashion, but, 
after all, it is natural enough to give first to those with whom 
you have some link of association. The imagination 8 
touched more quickly by the troubles of one who in some 
way resembles yourself, whether in belonging to the same 
profession or the same church or the same country. Any 
generous man of any creed can sympathise with a distressed 
Protestant if he meets him in the flesh, but a Protestant 
feels a peculiar sympathy with a distressed Protestant— 
with the very notion of a distressed Protestant—even though 
he has never seen him or heard his name. Thus even chat- 
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table men pick and choose in their charities, and contribute 
as their imaginations are stirred. It is easy for anyone 
put a miser to give money to members of his own family. 

To many people nowadays the various missionary societies 
which combine the object of doing people good with that 
of relieving their necessities are under suspicion of using 
charity for unfair purposes. They take the view that it is 
ungenerous to bribe a man with food to listen to a sermon, 
or to insist on a poor woman’s swallowing Christianity 
with her tea. This, I think, is an uncharitable way of 
looking at missionary charities. If we judge the mission- 
aries, not by what we believe but by what they themselves 
believe, it becomes clear at once that to withhold the keys 
of Heaven from their—victims, if you like—would be even 
more grossly uncharitable than to withhold food. The 
missionary, if he is sincere, believes that he has food for 
other men’s souls as well as for their bodies, and, at the 
worst, I never heard of his prayers doing anybody much 
harm. There is a strong case against him, I admit, when 
he uses bowls of soup—as has been done in the past—to 
tempt men from one kind of Christianity into another ; 
but even then he believed in his unimaginative heart that 
one kind of Christians were not Christians at all, but were 
bound for Hell, and his bowl of soup was a well enough 
meant effort to bribe them to turn their faces Heavenward. 
It was not a pretty way of saving either souls or bodies, 
but I feel sure that nine hundred and ninety-nine men and 
women in a thousand swallowed the soup in these circum- 
stances without swallowing the dogmas that were supposed 
to accompany it. 

It may be doubted whether, without some motive of 
preaching, a great many useful charities would ever have 
come into existence. Most of us, not knowing what to 
preach to our poorer fellow-creatures, do nothing for them 
whatever. The discharged thief, the ragged child—we know 
that they exist somewhere or other, but we have no imagi- 
native purpose that hastens us to their rescue. We leave 
them to institutions, to the State, to anyone who cares to 
take an interest inthem. Those of us who live in this fashion 
cannot in justice throw stones at the missionary with a 
bowl of soup in one hand and a Bible in the other. We 
do not offer even the bowl of soup. We have lost the 
determined charitableness of the Victorian age, because 
we have lost the Victorian motive. Not that the present 
age is necessarily less charitable in the large sense of the 
word—it may even be more so—but I doubt if we volun- 
tarily give away as large a proportion of our incomes as our 
grandfathers did or look on charity of that kind as one of 
the natural duties or pleasures of a human being. 


It may be stated in our defence that the State does not 
nowadays leave us so large a proportion of our incomes 
out of which to be charitable as it left our grandfathers. 
The pound that your grandfather used to subscribe to the 
Qua Iboe Mission is now intercepted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The State or the municipality, indeed, has 
taken over from the citizen many of the old duties of charity, 
and charity has become largely socialised. Even the miser 
is in these days compelled to be charitable, and who knows 
how many of the hungry and the destitute he may help to 
feed through his enforced contributions to rates and taxes ? 
Scrooge himself is in this way compelled to be all but as 
beneficent as the Brothers Cheeryble. He may not have a 
heart, but up to a point the State uses his money as though 
he had one. The State, no doubt, has not yet so large a 
heart as it might have, but how much larger a heart it has 
than it had a hundred years ago! The State, indeed, has 
become progressively more capable of compassion, whether 
the individual citizen has or not. 

I do not know what the arguments are for and against the 
State’s, becoming more effectively compassionate still, and 


taking over the hospitals, or most of them, from the casual 
hands of private charity. But, if it is true—as I understand 
it is—that at many hospitals there is a waiting list of patients 
and that there is space for more beds but no money for them, 
it looks as though private benevolence had broken down, 
and public benevolence must take its place. When Mr. 
Churchill introduced the betting-tax, it seemed to many 
people that here was a new fund that might well have been 
drawn upon for the support of the hospitals. Possibly, 
on the other hand, private benevolence has not broken down 
at all, but only the method of appealing to private benevo- 
lence. To-day most of the appeals to our charity reach 
us through the post. They are so numerous that we have 
seldom time to read them. If we do read them, and make 
up our minds to send a subscription, probably we mislay 
the appeal and forget all about it. I do not know what 
percentage of these circulars brings any response, but it 
must be a very small one. Iam sure if some other method 
of appeal could be invented, the income of the hospitals 
could be increased tenfold. Iam myself, I confess, strongly 
in favour of flag days. Many people condemn them as a 
nuisance, but what easier way is there to contribute any- 
thing from a penny to a pound to a hospital that one would 
like to help but that one somehow always forgets to help ? 
The ordinary poor man, moreover, is too shy to send the 
small sum he can afford to the treasurer of a hospital, but 
he can put even a penny into a collecting-box. Hence I 
should like to see a flag day at least once a week: I should 
not mind, indeed, if every day of the year were a flag day. 
A well-dressed man may shrink from being compelled to go 
about every day of his life wearing a flag or an artificial 
rose as part of his costume, but men of this sensitive nature 
might be permitted to buy their liberty by an annual sub- 
scription, entitling them to wear some undisfiguring token 
which would warn all flag-sellers not to approach them. 
The only alternative to flag days, I am afraid, is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and most of us would prefer flag- 
days. By this means alone can we be charitable without 
an effort, and that is the only way in which half of us can 
be charitable at all. *. % 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


N a visit to Russia paid during January and Feb- 
I ruary of this year I tried to find out, not the 
merits of modern Russian literature, but how the 
industry worked. Iwas able to gather a good many facts, 
partly from officials at the “‘ Federation of Authors,” and 
the ‘‘ Society of Dramatic Authors ” in Moscow, and partly 
from conversation with various writers and journalists. 

A novelist, with his finished MS. in his hand, has— 
if the whole of Russia be included—about two hundred 
publishers to choose from, and, supposing him to be limited 
to Moscow, his choice is still considerable. He finds that 
** Gosedat,”” the State publishing house, is the largest of 
the publishers ; but he also finds that, like all large publish- 
ing houses in England and America, Gosedat is a some- 
what impersonal and slow machine, and he will very likely 
prefer to go to one of the smaller houses, most of which 
are co-operative. For instance, Gosedat takes six months 
to publish a book, whereas a house whose name we should 
translate “‘ Tide” and another generally known as “ Z.1.F.” 
—initials which stand for ‘‘ Land and Factory ”—will 
often bring out a book in two months. Another house 
to which our author might apply would be the “ Co-opera- 
tive of Moscow Authors.” This is a group of writers who, 
when life got normal again after the famine, subscribed 
or borrowed capital for the publication of their own books. 
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Now they publish the work of a new author on exactly the 
same type of contract as Gosedat. 

Supposing our novelist, however, is quite unknown, and 
the MS. is his first book, he will very often apply in the 
first instance to the Federation of Authors, where his 
MS. can be looked over and advice can be given him. The 
Federation will not, however, advise him as to his contract 
with his publisher, as a type contract is in use, and there 
is no danger of the young authors being tied up for several 
books in advance, ete. But the Federation may, and 
does, help authors to collect their dues after the contract 
has been signed. 

Each publishing establishment has a programme, and 
can as a rule only issue so many books a year. The editions 
printed are—as can be imagined in a country the size of 
U.S.S.R—very large, and I was told that five thousand is 
a minimum. The royalty system is not in use, but the 
author is paid so much for each edition, the pay being 
according to the length of the book and the prestige of the 
author. The minimum pay is 125 roubles a “‘ sheet ”— 
a “sheet” consisting of 40,000 letters. This is equivalent 
to about £12 10s., or, say, £2 10s. a thousand words. An 
author of some reputation, however, would expect to get 
225 roubles a sheet, or £22 10s.; and 400 roubles a 
sheet would be a top price. The author is generally paid 
45 per cent. on delivering his MS. and the rest on publi- 
cation; but there is a good deal of room for bargaining 
here, and a well-known author may sometimes be paid 
as much as 25 per cent. on signing the contract for a book 
that only exists in the form of proposals. Up to a year 
or two ago, second edition author’s fees were on a slightly 
lower scale, but now they are the same as for the first 
edition. 

Author’s corrections, as well as all other proof charges, 
are the affair of the publisher, and the author is not called 
upon, as he is in England, to pay irritating little sums on 
this account; and moreover, instead of our exiguous six, 
he is given twenty free copies of his own book. Gosedat 
makes a faint effort to insist that all authors shall submit 
the finished version of their MS., but I was told by a critic 
and friend of many Moscow authors, that this regulation 
was by no means enforced and was merely smiled at by 
the authors concerned. There is a general feeling against 
authors’ corrections on the finished page-proofs, but 
galleys (which are invariably submitted), seem to be fair 
game. My mouth watered! 

Dramatic authors often make a great deal of money. 
Their pay is calculated in a curious manner—.e., they are 
paid at the rate of one and a half per cent. per act of 
the theatre takings at each performance. Boulgakoff, the 
author of a play running in Moscow just now, called The 
Days of the Turbines, has already made 30,000 roubles— 
7.e., £3,000, and his piece is still playing to full houses, 
The author of another successful play, Trinoff, has already 
made £400 this season, while I was told that V. Ivanoff, 
the author of Armoured Train 1469, now playing at the 
First Moscow Arts Theatre, makes £20 every time his 
piece is played. 

As it has been playing for at least six or eight months, 
on three or four nights a week, as it was adapted from a 
novel which also sells well, and as Ivanoff also has several 
other works on the market, his financial position appears 
to be, to say the least of it, sound. 

The ordinary subscription library system is unknown 
in Russia, though the workers’ clubs (attached to every 
factory and mine) all have libraries, which, of course, 
vary in size and efficiency. There are also in Moscow and 


Leningrad very fine public and reference libraries. 
I was called upon on more than one occasion to try and 
describe the literary world of London to Russian authors, 





critics, and students of literature, and I found it very 
difficult, as every Russian author seems quite clear where 
he stands in the matter of politics and method. Fo; 
instance, the Federation of Authors, from whom I got 
most of the facts and figures given above, has within it 
several groups. There are Proletarian Writers, Peasant 
Writers, Constructivist Poets, a group called “* The Forge,” 
writers of the Left, and—in a separate category—a group 
of dramatic authors. Read the short stories in the collection 
arranged by Messrs. Allen and Unwin, Flying Ossip, and 
you may get a sense of informality or even licence. But 
on paper, at any rate, and at any given time, a Russian 
author, like a German writer, seems very much more clear 
where he stands, both in opinion and method, than his 
British equivalent. Our lack of interest in politics seemed 
to them amazing, as I understand it does also to French 
writers. Politics have so long been a matter of life and 
death in Russia that it seems to them incredible that any 
sort of man or woman of ideas should not have definite 
views and probably play a fairly definite part in the politics 
of their country. 

Of the merits of modern Russian literature I am not 
competent to speak, being unable to read Russian; but 
I was told that in general there was no man of genius who 
even promised to reach the stature, for instance, of Maxim 
Gorki. On the other hand, a very healthy school of young 
writers is rising up—inexperienced and a little self-con- 
scious as yet, but who may quite possibly either write 
well themselves, or act as the nursery of the next generation 
of Russian literature. Their line of evolution seems fairly 
clear. These writers have turned their backs on analytical 
psychology. They write about human beings as they have 
seen them—that is, in violent movement. Plays, novels, 
and poems show a tossing, stormy, gleam-lighted prospect, 
in which the noble part for a human being is to behave 
with courage and resolution. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Correspondence 
THE PLACEMEN OF INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—I have read with the deepest interest your article on 
‘The Placemen of Industry,” and, as I have had a lifelong 
experience of the inner working of a great number of limited 
companies, perhaps you will allow me to make a few remarks 
on the subject. 

I fully agree with your general conclusion that industrial 
organisation as now constituted is very defective. It is an 
undoubted fact that a great many limited companies are 
hampered by the inefficiency of their directors. Also I agree 
with you that Government intervention in the case of railway 
and electricity undertakings has been beneficial. But that 
such intervention always succeeds is not the case ; for instance, 
Government interference in the rubber industry is now proved 
to have been distinctly harmful, and that the Government can 
rehabilitate the coal and cotton industries I very much doubt. 
I admit that when national interests are concerned the State 
has a right to interfere in industries, but, where intricate and 
world-wide problems of supply and demand arise, I doubt 
whether the Government is competent to deal with them or 
to decide who else should deal with them. 

It is quite true, however, that the present method of 
appointing directors is defective. Shareholders are apathetic 
as long as a business is doing well and will appoint any director 
the board asks them to. There is some wisdom in this, 45 
harmony on a board of directors is essential for efficient working, 
and directors, as a rule, are better able than the general body 
of shareholders to decide on the sort of director required. OD 
the other hand, if a business does badly, the shareholders begi0 
to agitate and often bring about valuable reforms. This 
admittedly is a rough-and-ready way of controlling directors, 
but it would be difficult to devise a better one, for the shareholders 
are the people most likely to be able to deal with these matters. 
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I am inclined to think that you overstate the harm done by 
incompetent directors, as they almost always yield to their 
more capable co-directors or managers who really manage a 
business, and if it comes to a question of amalgamation, a 
dominating personality would never be held back by an 
incapable placeman. 

The suggestion of your correspondent, Mr. Urwick, that it 
should be made illegal for anyone to manage a big business 
who has not taken a university degree in commerce is too 
fantastic to need argument, as is his notion that newspaper 
advertisements for directors or directorships are typical and 
normal methods of arranging them. 

To my mind, a fertile cause of bad directors is the practice in 
this country of forming public limited companies through the 
instrumentality of financiers and underwriters who have little 
concern for the permanent welfare of a business, their chief aim 
being to unload shares as quickly as possible and get out them- 
selves. Consequently many directors are selected, in the first 
instance, without regard to their fitness to direct the future 
affairs of a company. We might well learn German methods in 
this respect. It is in this direction, and yet more in the more 
intelligent exercise by shareholders of their powers, that the 
purging of boards of directors can best be brought about.— 
Yours, etc., 

Beaulieu, 

Hampshire. 
April 25th. 

[We did not suggest that the Government should take over 
the direction of the coal and cotton industries, but merely that 
it should enforce some sort of reorganisation. Mr. Carter 
seems rather to have misunderstood the point which we intended 
to make about incompetent directors. Naturally they count 
for little in the direction of the business concerned, but when 
the question of desirable amalgamations comes up they count 
for a great deal, because the issue may involve their sacrificing 
both their prestige and their fees as directors. Before the 
post-war amalgamation of our main railways there were over 
1,300 railway directors, all drawing fees—whereas a board of 
about a dozen would be quite enough to manage all the railways 
in Great Britain. In the case of many smaller mines, amalgama- 
tion would undoubtedly benefit both the shareholders and the 
public, but it would deprive certain directors of their positions 
and their fees. Therefore they block these schemes, and in the 
end Government interference—though not Government control 
—will almost certainly be necessary.—Eb. N.S.] 


Eric M. CARTER. 


CHILD LABOUR IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—The opposition to the Southern Rhodesian Native Juven- 
iles Employment Act which has been expressed by many persons 
in this country, including the Peace Committee of the Society 
of Friends and the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, whose Secretary, Mr. Harris, writes on the subject in 
Tue NEw STATESMAN of the 21st inst., is based on very wide and 
long experience of repeated similar experiments. There may, 
or may not, be some self-deception in the minds of Rhodesian 
employers as to the reasons why they favour the apprenticeship 
of native children. But the substantial fact is that this appren- 
ticing of children has throughout our own industrial history and 
in South African history and in the West Indies, Hong-Kong 
and elsewhere, continuously, at a certain stage of social develop- 
ment, been advocated on precisely the same pretext, namely, 
the good of the children. And it has continuously proved itself 
scandalous in its effects, produced a revolt of public opinion and 
had to be put down. 

In the letter from the Society of Friends which appears in the 
White Paper just presented to Parliament, giving the correspon- 
dence on this subject, the proper comment is made : 

“If, as we understand, there are children in the Colony suffering 

from lack of control and constituting a problem which this Bill 

is designed to meet, surely it is a very retrogressive step to contem- 
plate enforced labour for children of tender years, who ought 

Properly to be placed under educational authorities rather than 

taskmasters.” 

In our largest West Indian Colony, Jamaica, the problem of 
dealing with such children is an old and considerable one, and 
it has long been consistently dealt with by such children being 
put in the care either of Missionary establishments which had 
schools for the purpose, or failing this in Government Industrial 
Schools, which were not always so good, but were, in fact, 
humanely and satisfactorily conducted. We were fortunate in 
Jamaica in having good schools of this character, Anglican, 


Roman Catholic and Free Church. The Government gave them 
grants in aid, per capita. If the Missions in Rhodesia are strong 
enough to accept this responsibility, such children would be 
better sent to them, with a small Government subsidy. If 
they are not, the Government ought to set up the necessary 
institutions. This, no doubt, is where the difficulty comes in. 
A Government elected by farmers will obviously be disposed 
rather to assign such children to private employment by farmers 
than to pay for them out of public funds ; and as they have no 
Poor Law or poor rates, the cost cannot at present be put on to 
local authorities. 

The refusal of the Rhodesian Government to accept the 
established results of several generations of experience is on 
a par with similar tendencies which we have to fight all along the 
line in our more newly-occupied African territories. The case is 
as obvious in this matter of dealing with children as it is in 
much else of South and East African Labour policy, which reso- 
lutely ignores all we have learnt both at home and in our older 
Colonies of mixed populations.—Yours, etc., 

Old Hall, 

Ramsden. 

April 23rd. 


OLIVIER. 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
10 the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—I enclose copy of an advertisement which I sent to one 


of the most prominent newspapers in England and which it has 
refused to insert. The text of the advertisement was as follows : 


Holborn 3907.—Mr. E. S. P. Haynes recently had this telephone 
number thrust upon him after being perfectly satisfied with the 
service which he obtained on the Central Exchange. Owing to 
the inefficiency of the dialling system he hopes that his friends and 
others will not expect him to telephone to them although he will 
always be happy to reply to incoming calls when received. 
The newspaper was wise enough not to give any reasons for its 
refusal to print this perfectly innocent and sincere statement 
of fact ; but I should like to know why all complaints about the 
dialling system appear to be censored by the Press. The Daily 
Mirror recently started a spirited campaign, but it was very soon 
silenced. I had never supposed that such a censorship could 
exist in peace-time, and only hope that you are in no way impli- 
cated! I should be much obliged if you would publish the 
advertisement and the fact that insertion was refused.— Yours, 
etc., E. S. P. HAYNES. 

9 New Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
April 23rd. 


[The dialling system is undoubtedly tiresome to work at first, 
and owing to the very complicated wiring involved is apt to 
work badly until it has been thoroughly tested. In our experi- 
ence, however, such testing is undertaken by the Post Office 
authorities both promptly and efficiently.—Epb. N.S.] 


SELLING BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I would like to add a few lines to Mr. Kamm ’s admirable 
letter in April 21st issue of THe New SraTesmMaNn. In taking 
up a new literary journal the other day, I read the statement : 
‘“* We have yet to find the publisher courageous enough to produce 
@ novel the week before Christmas ; our librarian friends assure 
us that the Libraries would subscribe largely for it.”” The answer 
to this is that no bookseller will see a publisher’s representative 
a fortnight before Christmas owing to the terrific rush, let alone 
subscribe new books. All leading publishers will confirm this. 
Actually I have tried the experiment, though naturally with 
negative results, and having to resubscribe in the new year. 

Another instance is the amount of puerile criticism which 
persons outside the publishing trade seem so willing to shout. 
I allude particularly to a certain author who proclaimed that 
publishers should advertise their wares on the front page of 
the Daily Mail or similar papers. If the said author would 
take the trouble to calculate the number of copies one would 
have to sell to cover the cost of the advertisement he might 
realise the impossibility of such a proposition in this country. 

I can substantiate Mr. Kamm’s remarks on_ bookselling, 
that an assistant with a first-rate knowledge of literatures of 
all countries—a not too easy knowledge to acquire—is lucky 
if he gets £3 a week at any bookseller’s in England.—Yours, etc., 

B. vAN THAL. 

80 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Miscellany 


STRANGERS 


HEN the telephone bell had first jarred on the 
warm intent silence of the third rubber, Mrs. 


Ferraby had refused to answer. “It’s sure 
to be a wrong number. That will make the fourth this 
week.”” But it went on whirring with a harsh insistence 
until Mrs. Ferraby had to give in. Dropping her cards, 
the first good ones she had held that afternoon, she took 
the telephone from its pink silk tabernacle and listened 
irritably. 

“Yes ... Mrs. Ferraby speaking. . . . I can’t hear. 
Would you talk a little louder please? . . . Your voice 
is so faint.” 

The unknown voice at the other end was a woman’s. 
It began to speak slowly, with a pause between each word: 

Can you hear now? I am speaking from a long distance. 


This is the Cottage Hospital, Nettlefold, and I am the Matron. 
I am afraid I have some bad news for you. Your husband has 


met with an accident in his car and he is here. . . . No, not the 
worst. He is knocked about, of course. I have every hope 
we shall pull him through. Do you think you could get over 


here to-night? I can give you a room. 
from Weybridge at six-forty-five. 
at Nettlefold Station. 


There is a train 
I will send a car to meet you 


All her life Joan Ferraby had had a name for being 
competent and level-headed. Habit did not desert her 
now. Quietly and composedly she dismissed her bridge- 
party, extended a pale cheek to each member, promised 
to telephone the next day. She dressed with her usual 
care, rejecting the grey suéde gloves she had worn that 
morning for a fresher pair, settling her honey-coloured 
hair in two symmetrical wings under her small felt hat. 
At school Joan Ferraby had been nicknamed “ The 
Princess.” Dressing was to her more of a public duty 
than a private pleasure. Her clothes were always imma- 
culate, always unexciting. She had read in a book of 
Father Benson’s that to be the best-dressed woman in any 
assembly may be a Vocation and had applied it to herself. 
She dressed to please her husband ; to prove that one may 
be comely and a Catholic. For Mrs. Ferraby had very 
little vanity. Her honey-coloured hair, her fine milky 
skin and neat little features would always ensure her being 
called a good-looking woman, but she refused to darken 
her light lashes or redden her pale mouth. At nineteen, 
when Jim Ferraby had married her, she had looked 
romantically young, like a Hans Andersen heroine. At 
thirty, her beauty still clear, still smooth, was touched 
with frost. Women adored her as they had done all her 
life. Men envied Jim Ferraby his wife, loved her tem- 
perately, and married her antithesis. 

The journey was cold and uncomfortable. She could 
not settle down to read. Every other minute she glanced 
at the square platinum watch that Jim had given her for 
Christmas. For the first time in her life she found herself 
gern about her fellow-travellers. That woman in 
the corner with the red anxious face under her dusty 
velvet hat—a dreadful hat like a pancake—was she too 
answering some tragic call? Joan hoped not. Grief 
should be dignified. She raised her chin and _ pinched 
her lips a little. The man opposite lowered his paper 
and stared at her. She turned away and pretended to 
look out of the window, though she could see nothing 
but the raindrops quivering and sliding on the glass. 
Miserably she counted drop after drop. 

At last she made out the name Nettlefold on the station 
lamps. 

A young nurse was there to meet her. 

“* Matron sent me. She is so sorry she won’t be there 
herself to receive you. She’s had to go out; a very 
urgent case. But she will see you directly she comes in.” 

““Is he very badly hurt?” Joan asked. 

““'We must hope for the best, Matron says. 


I’m afraid 
he won’t know you. 


He’s quite gone off, you know. 


But he may come round any minute and we thought 
you'd like to be there. 
among strangers.” 


It upsets them so, finding themselves 


— 


“You have a lot of cases like this, then ? ” 

“Nearly every day, Mrs. Ferraby. We’re just near 
that bad corner, you know. I’ve seen them come jp 
looking a lot worse than your hubby, and be as spry as 
anything in a day or two.” 

“Is he very bad?” 

“Well, he’s a good deal knocked about. No bones 
broken as far as we can see. We’ve had to bandage his 
poor head a good deal. But you mustn’t be frightened, 
Anyone can see you've got pluck. We’ll pull him through 
somehow, Mrs. Ferraby.” 

The Cottage Hospital was aggressively cheerful with 
parquet floors, gay sprawling chintzes and vases full of 
painted poppy-heads. Only the heavy, varnish-like smell 
of chloroform betrayed it. The nurse added one more 
touch to the general suggestion of musical comedy, with her 
conscious brightness, her air of being made-up for a part, 
Under the hard electric light her cap and belt gleamed 
and glanced like mother-of-pearl, her cheeks were pink 
and white as the icing on a birthday cake. She smelt 
of some sweetish talcum powder. Joan was relieved 
when at last this woman left her alone with Jim. The 
sight of her husband had been a shock after all. She 
had not expected anything quite so swathed, quite so 
corpse-like. So corpse-like that it seemed sheer affectation 
for the nurse to tiptoe away like that on the points of her 
squeaky patent shoes. Joan sat down beside him. One 
hand lay outside the counterpane, bare under the thickly- 
bandaged arm. She touched it. It did not move, but 
it was warm. Someone had put a jar of chrysanthemums 
on the table by the bed and their clean earthy smell fought 
with the sweet varnish fumes of the chloroform. Joan 
felt sick. Her head ached and her eyes were dry and 
sore. She tilted the little green-shaded lamp so that it 
shone away from her. Its beam lit up a statuette on the 
mantlepiece. A vulgar little statuette. Mrs. Rennard 
at Weybridge had one like it. An ivory dancer with a 
swirl of gilded skirts. The skirts could be folded back on 
a hinge to show the ivory dancer standing naked. Joan 
remembered how very arch Mrs. Rennard was about her 
toy. No doubt, the nurses, too. . .. Over the dancer 
someone had pinned a postcard of Our Lady. 

*“So many nurses are Catholics,” she said to herself, 
fighting with her disgust. 

The picture reminded her of her duty to the dying. 
Still keeping her right hand over Jim’s, she thrust her left 
into her cardigan pocket and began to slip the small 
familiar beads through her fingers. To-night she must 
say the fifteen decades. Every night of her life since 
her First Communion she had said her five mysteries. 
But the full fifteen—those she had not said since she had 
prayed for her brother Hugh at the front, kneeling, shivering 
on the cold boards behind the drawn white curtains of 
her cubicle. How kind they had all been at school when 
the news of Hugh’s death had come. How many holy 
pictures had been thrust into her prayer-book, “ To 
darling Joan, with much love and deepest sympathy.” 
“To dear little Joan, from her friend Muriel E. de M. 
Rien ne nous rend si grands qu’une grande douleur.”” “To 
Joany, on the saddest day of her life. I will pray for 
him.” 

She chased away the distractions, and brought her mind 
back with a jerk to Jim and the Finding of Our Lord in 
the Temple. Yet she had never been distracted when 
she prayed for Hugh. Every Our Father, every Hail 
Mary, had been as rounded, as deep, as perfect as she 
could make it. 

It was difficult to pray for the ordinary Jim whose prin- 
cipal passions were his golf handicap and his racing cars. 
She must concentrate on the figure on the bed. That 
bandaged thing was impersonal. It was no longer het 
husband. It was simply a type of human suffering, and, 
as such, she could fit it into a niche in her mind. She 
managed four decades with perfect recollection. Then 
she slipped again. She found herself at a large bead when 
she thought she was in the middle of a Mystery. Hugh 
kept coming back into her mind. The wound of twelve 
years ago had begun to throb and ache. In vain she kept 
saying to herself. “‘My husband—Jim—is lying there 
dying. We have been married eleven years. We love 
each other.” With the hammer strokes of a nervous 
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headache, each one falling faster, heavier, more precisely, 
an old agonised cry beat in her brain, “If only I could 
have sat by Hugh like this.” For Hugh had died of wounds 
in a German Field Hospital and she did not know whether 
he had even asked for her. 

She gave up trying to say her rosary and studied the 
figure in the bed. Why could she not feel more? Was 
she stunned ? Would it hurt later on? When she had 
heard of Hugh’s death, the pain had been fierce and quick, 
like a burn. For days it had gone on like that, blistering, 
scorching. When it died down at last, something had 
died in her. There was a patch in her mind that was 
purnt, dried up, where nothing would grow again. Hadn’t 
she loved Jim ? Of course she had. He had been so kind 
all that dreadful year after Hugh’s death. He had given her 
the small son whom Joan still called Bingo because she 
could not bring herself to use his name of Hugh. Perhaps 
she and Jim hadn’t very much in common. It was an 
axiom in her family that he wasn’t “ good enough” for 
her. But she was grateful for him. Yes—loved him. 
He was her husband. 

She looked at him and noticed again how long and thin 
his body was under the sheets. She remembered noticing 
that on the first night of their honeymoon when she had 
lain awake nearly all the night in the stuffy Paris bedroom 
listening to the unfamiliar treble and bass of the horses’ 
bells and the carts over the cobbles. His hand lying 
under her own looked queerly helpless and exposed. ‘She 
looked at it very carefully, noticing the spring of the 
fingers, the flatness of the nails, the broad spatula of the 
thumb. The hand had a white exhausted look that 
was pathetically unlike Jim. There was a little scar that 
she did not remember. 

“I don’t suppose I’ve ever noticed his hands before,” 
she admitted. For the first time in eleven years, she was 
looking at her husband with curiosity. She wished she 
she could see his face. Perhaps if she could see him now, 
unconscious that she was watching him, something would 
be revealed to her, something she had missed in him, 
missed in her marriage. 

Jim had never understood her. They both took that 
for granted. For the first time it occurred to her that 
she might not have understood him. His queer passion 
for speed. It meant something to him, merely moving 
quickly from place to place. She had laughed at him so 
often for it. Oh! quite kindly. As you laugh at a child. 
She remembered him standing only the other day by the 
Renault. Enormous and shrouded, the big car had looked 
like a hearse in the small garage. 

“Td like to go on till I’m burnt up,” he had said in a 
funny apologetic voice, “‘ Breakfast in Liverpool—Lunch 
in Aberdeen—” ‘lhe words had trailed away into a 
laugh under her look. 

Last year they had flown to Paris. Jim had been as 
rapt as a schoolboy on his first motorbike. 

“Watch the wheels jump off the ground,” he had 
shouted to her above the shattering roar of the engine. 

Up in the air, he kept passing her little notes with the 
speed of the plane written on them. She smiled at them, 
bored but resolutely amiable, and consoled herself with 
looking down at the fields and houses below. The neatness 
of it all enchanted her; the tiny lakes, the miniature 
houses, the tombstones no bigger than lozenges. It was 
like a toy farm Hugh had given her. How she had hated 
it when the aeroplane swerved and tilted, when the ground 
began to rush up to them at a sickening angle. And then 
she had seen Jim’s face with his mouth open and his face 
ina sort of rapture. She had had to laugh although she 
was angry and frightened. She had described it to her 
bridge four afterwards as ‘‘ almost a religious look.” 

Religion. He had been so kind to her. Of course 
e had never understood her religion, never understood 
the sense it gave her of power, of swiftness, of lightness. 
n the midst of a dull party she would be conscious of 
wings folded inside her. That was it. That was her 
exquisite secret. She was able to fly. How did Jim live 
without some private flame ? Perhaps he, too, had his 
secret, perhaps, after this, they could find a radiance they 
could both share. But was “ after this ” possible ? 

She fancied the hand on the sheet was growing colder. 

erhaps that was the best thing for them both. The 


nurse had hinted at horrors. In spite of that professional 
brightness, the woman hadn’t been able to help gloating 
a little. And it had been Jim’s fault. That was what 
she couldn’t make out. He was such a marvellous driver. 
She could hear Mrs. Rennard trilling, ‘“‘ Why, Mrs. Ferraby, 
your husband drives like the angel Gabriel.” 

What was that the nurse had said? ‘* You’d almost 
have thought he wanted to smash himself up, poor fellow.” 

Something seemed to dissolve inside her. She felt 
weak and frightened. ‘ Jim—oh, Jim,” she whispered. 
In a moment she was on her knees beside him, kissing his 
limp heavy hand as she had never kissed his mouth. “I 
do understand—I do.” 

There were tears on her lashes ; slow, hot, difficult tears 
as if her eyes were bleeding. 

She did not hear the door open. The matron had to 
touch her shoulder before she would look up. 

‘“* Mrs. Ferraby, I’m afraid we’ve made rather a dreadful 
mistake,” she said. “I was out when you came and 
one of the junior nurses brought you here. She mixed 
up two cases. Your husband is in another room.” Still 
holding the stranger’s hand, Joan Ferraby looked up 
wildly. ‘‘ Then take me to him, quickly. Has he asked 
for me?” 

‘“* My dear, he asked for no one.” 

“You mean ?” 

“Tm afraid so. Just after you arrived. 
away without any pain. Unconscious. 
have known you.” 

Far away she felt the matron’s arm fall across her 
shoulder. 

Mechanically she groped for her dropped rosary and 
stumbled to her feet. So he had eluded her after all. 


ANTONIA WHITE. 


He passed 
He would not 


Drama 
THE MOSCOW PLAYERS 


, I \HE present Moscow Art Theatre company of 
Russian players at the Garrick Theatre is part of 
the famous Moscow company, which flourished in 

that city before the war and came to Europe after the 

revolution. The director, Stanislavsky, and a principal 
part of the company returned to Russia, but another part 
stayed in Europe and went to America from whence they 
have recently returned. Although it is impossible to get 
the full virtue, either of the acting or of the drama, from 
actors speaking in a language that one does not understand, 
let no one be deterred by that fact from seeing this fine 
company, for it is possible to get very great enjoyment 
from their well disciplined acting, even in a totally un- 
familiar play. I first saw them in Ostrovsky’s comedy, 

Poverty is no Crime, which is quite unknown to us, although 

Ostrovsky was one of the most popular of nineteenth- 

century Russian playwrights. In a play of this kind, 

with a simple plot and no great subtlety of characterisation 
one really misses very little by not understanding the 
language. No doubt one misses some of the humour 
and verbal amusement but these actors and actresses do 
not depend upon the author’s words to do all the work. 
Each part is carefully studied and a wealth of acting—not 
of ‘‘ business,” as we understand it in the theatre here, 
but of expression by poise and gesture, by those innumerable 
little movements which reveal a living being —gives sufficient 
to the spectator to absorb his attention wholly. Ordinary 
people in their everyday social intercourse may often seem 
apathetic and quite static to the superficial observer, but 
a closer scrutiny will reveal that each of us is a sort of 
smouldering volcano and not only the face but the whole 
body is in a state of constant change, though these are but 
changes of colour and expression in the face, and of conteurs 
in the body. The variety and range of expression to be 
given by the poising of the body is extraordinary, it 
escapes our notice in our usual preoccupation with our- 
c 
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selves, but when we sit in a theatre and watch men and 
women on the stage we are in a position to increase our 
awareness of these things. Unfortunately, however, acting 
which is convincingly expressive on the English stage is 
extremely limited in range, although I think our actors 
compare favourably on the whole in sensibility with those 
of Germany and France. There happens to be a passage 
by Mr. Yeats in an article on Synge in the London Mercury, 
which is so extremely good, touching this point, that I must 
quote it here: 

I noticed in the train, as I came to Queenstown, a silent, fairly 
well-dressed man, who struck me as vulgar. It was not his face, 
which was quite normal, but his movements. Tie moved from the 
head only. His arm and hand, let us say, moved in direct obedience 
to the head, had not the instinctive motion that comes from a feeling 
of weight, of the shape of an object to be touched and grasped. 
There were too many straight lines in gesture and pose. The 
result was an impression of vulgar smartness, a defiance of what is 
profound—old andsimple. I have noticed that beginners sometimes 
move this way on the stage. They, if told to pick up something, 
show by the movement of their body that their idea of doing it is 
more vivid than the doing of it. One gets an impression of thinness 
in the nature. I am watching Miss V — to find out if her 
inanimate movements when on the stage come from a lack of 
experience or if she has them in life. I watched her sinking into 
a chair the other day to see if her body felt the size and shape of the 
chair before she reached it. If her body does not so feel she will 
never be able to act just as she will never have grace of movement 
in ordinary life. . 

Well, if we go to see the Moscow Art Theatre company 
we shall see actors who know how to act with the whole 
body as live, sensitive, human beings. Especially gifted is 
Mr. Pavlov, whom I saw as the poor brother in Ostrovsky’s 
comedy, and as Firs in Tchehov’s Cherry Orchard. His 
movements are wonderfully sensitive and graceful, and 
consequently he is a delight to watch. There is a visual 
music in the human body when it is informed by a delicate 
living spirit which ought to be one of the finest instruments 
of the actor’s art ; but how rarely do we see on the English 
stage any physical beauty beyond the mere beauty of 
youth and good looks ! 

Other virtues of the Moscow Art Theatre players are 
their thoroughness and their fine ensemble. They are not 
actors trading on their personality with one eye across the 
footlights, as so many even of our better English actors 
are; they are wholly concentrated on their job and their 
acting is sustained the whole time the curtain is up, whether 
they are taking the stage or temporarily withdrawn from 
the limelight in some obscure corner. This is true, not only 
of those playing the principal parts, but also of all the minor 
characters, and the consequence is that the play gains 
astonishingly in life and vigour. Such concentration also 
results in the invention of many little individual strokes 
which add to the convincingness of every person on the 
stage and to the reality of their relations to one another in 
the play. 

The performance of The Cherry Orchard was much the 
most vivid I have seen, in spite of the fact that I did not 
understand a word that was spoken. As a matter of fact, 
I was able for a time to forget the absence of 
the words. In intonation, expression and gesture so much 
was conveyed that every character was crystal clear. Of 
course, this result may have been helped by the fact that I 
knew the play well, and I am very curious to know what 
sort of an impression this performance of The Cherry Orchard 
would have made upon me if the play had been totally 
unfamiliar. In the case of the unfamiliar Ostrovsky play 
I doubt if there was much to lose. The action was trans- 
parently simple and the plot was a definite story, but The 
Cherry Orchard must seem very strange and incomprehen- 
sible to an audience ignorant of Russian and of the play. 
It would be interesting if someone in this charming state of 
innocence were to write an honest account of his impres- 
sions ; but J fear that in these days when everybody reads 





synopses and critiques it would be hard to find anyone in 
that position. 

Madame Germanova was extremely good as the warm. 
hearted, irresponsible Ranevskaia, and Mr.Pavlov was mag- 
nificent as Firs. Here we really had Firs as Tchehoy 
conceived him in all his deeply moving fidelity to his 
master and mistress, and his pathetic age. But whereas 
many actors could give an effective sketch of the character 
of Firs, Mr. Pavlov gave a completely finished portrait of such 
amazing solidity and beauty that I feel now as if I had 
really met Firs in life, and could remember him as one 
remembers people who have lived with one. Auother 
admirably finished piece of acting was Mr. Vassiliev’s Jacob, 
the young butler. Everything Mr. Vassiliev did looked 
extremely easy ; actually it must have been extraordinarily 
diflicult, because the material is so slight. I do not remem- 
ber the Jacob of previous English performances of The 
Cherry Orchard at all, but I don’t think I shall ever forget 
Jacob now and in all future performances I shall look out 
for him. Mr. Vassiliey was quiet and restrained, yet 
every point was made unfailingly. I would advise every- 
body who cares for the art of acting to go to see the Moscow 
players. Don’t be put off by ignorance of the language, 
for you will find that it matters far less than you expected, 

J. BW. 


A NIGHT OFF 


FEW nights ago I was walking in one of the more 
A distant and derelict parts of London. The time, 
I suppose, was about half-past eight. A fine 
rain was falling and the pavements were already wet. There 
was the usual crowd of idle, staring men and women. 
I drifted, rather than walked, along a parade of shops, 
some of which were still open, until I stood at the entrance 
of a small theatre. It seemed, in its tawdry attractiveness, 
to offer the degree of comfort for which I was looking. 
Either I should go in here or I should go home. The 
title of the piece caught my attention ; it was this: “ At 
6.45 and 9. The Record-breaking Success, ‘ Maria Marten, 
or The Murder in the Red Barn.’” Now, it happened 
that I had been reading this very play a couple of weeks 
before and I had strenuously resisted the invitation of 
some friends to see it performed ; because I disliked their 
attitude, their delight in a sort of rococo “ low life,” into 
which one made incursions like a naturalist digging for 
ants. So I hesitated for a moment on the steps of the 
theatre. But outside the rain swooped down in a sudden 
gust, driving people in little groups under doorways and 
into passages, and I decided that it was absurd of me 
to allow my previous refusal to stand in the way of an 
evening’s enjoyment. 

For a small sum of money I bought a seat in the eighth 
row of the stalls. The theatre was more than half full 
and people were crowding in at the entrances, peering 
at their tickets, bending down to make sure of the numbers 
of their seats. Coloured advertisements were flashed on 
a screen by a lantern somewhere up in the roof. They 
came in rotation, somebody’s corsets, So-and-so _ the 
family butcher, a school for ballet dancing, the picture of 
a bust-protector, boots and chocolates. They started 
again. A girl sitting next to me was reading a book. 
I glanced over her shoulder and saw with amazement 
that it was called “ A Study of Strindberg”! I literally 


groaned. ‘Good God,” I thought, ‘has it come to this? 
Is all this seething, vulgar humanity a huge fraud? Are 
they a lot of dilettante Bohemians, dressed in cheap old 
clothes for the fun of the thing?” She began to talk 
to someone who was obviously her mother, in pure Cockney. 
I was relieved, but still I did not understand. Strindberg, 
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I know, is fashionable, but I never guessed that he was 
as fashionable as this. And yet, if Oxford trousers can 
be learnt from undergraduates, why not Strindberg ? 
I give it up. 

The orchestra, after a little shuffling and wailing, broke 
into resonant and ominous chords. The screen disappeared 
and up went the curtain. There was a jig, or something 
of the kind, being danced in a wood. The trees shook 
and rippled to the music, the boards gave out a wooden 
clatter which Art had not tried to conceal. The music 
stopped and the actors, a little out of breath, with half 
an eye on the audience, began their conversation. Within 
five minutes one knew the heroine, the villain, the father, 
the local constable, the gipsy, the funny man—this last 
by his smock and his very red face. Never have I seen 
such expedition on the part of a dramatist. And within 
ten minutes the plot was brewing and there was a fire 
off-stage which coloured the whole scene with crimson 
but yielded to a pale green as the villain, left to himself, 
revealed his wickedness in swift, black sentences. From 
that moment the ‘play never lost its grip. The audience 
was hushed, noisy, gasping, chattering, laughing. One 
felt their satisfaction in the rich buzz of talk which succeeded 
the fall of the curtain after each of the ten scenes marked 
in the programme. Their applause was worth hearing. 

What I noticed especially about the performance, which 
by the way was based on a very different text from the 
one recently published by Mr. Gerald Howe, was a pre- 
vailing atmosphere that cannot otherwise be described 
than as Elizabethan. It may seem odd, perhaps, to 
assert that the popular taste for melodrama is very much 
the same now as it was three hundred years ago, but I 
appeal to anyone who has read widely in Elizabethan 
dramatic literature or is even familiar with most of Shakes- 
peare’s plays to see a performance of Maria Marten and 
compare its comic scenes with parts of Twelfth Night and 
Bartholomew Fair, its gruesome ones with the cruder pro- 
ducts of Webster, and its sub-plot, its alternation of dark and 
lively scenes, with the general fare of Elizabethan drama. 
The scene in which Maria, dressed as a strapping boy for 
her elopement with Corder, is met by her sister, who 
knows the secret, and her sister’s lover, who is the fool of 
the piece and does not recognise her, is typical Elizabethan 
farce. Some of the jokes are the very ones which Shake- 
speare surely would have used. The sister, after an attempt 
to rouse her lover’s jealousy by saying that this fine young 
stranger is her lover, whispers to him in the end that 
last night she slept with him. Is not that, in its natural 
directness, typical of the Elizabethan and of no later period ? 
The audience howled over it. I found this and other 
jokes of the same kind extraordinarily invigorating. Their 
Plainness was so unmistakable, there was something in 
them of the clear ring of Chaucer, of that very English 
lady, the Good Wife of Bath. 

Another point about this play. The real hero of it is 
James Corder, the squire, who seduces Maria with a promise 
of marriage, meets her at night in the Red Barn, shoots 
her with a brace of pistols and lowers her body into the 
grave which he has already dug. On the stage there is 
no compromise about this; you see him digging the grave, 
while the storm (ef. Shakespeare passim) rages on the 
heath outside. She enters. There is a moment or two 
of terror, a revolver shot—plop!—and Corder is filling 
in the grave already. At the end of the play there is an 
important difference between the published text to which 
Ihave referred and the far more vigorous adaptation of it 
Which is touring round England at the moment. In the 
book, Corder repents when he is visited by Maria’s father 
Mm prison. He says, “* Mister Marten, your words have 
touched my heart. I will confess to you what I denied 


to my judge. I am guilty. Yes, I did kill Maria, but I 
have known no rest from that moment.” Not so on the 
stage. Corder maintains his innocence, he waves aside 
the priest who has come to hear his confession. In the 
last scene he falls through the floor of the scaffold most 
realistically, with his secret unspoken. A few minutes 
afterwards he is bowing to the applause of everyone in 
the house—a fine villain, handsomely played! But in 
the book I see that a second-rate Corder bursts, at the 
moment of execution, into warning verse : 

Be warned ye youths who see my sad despair, 

Avoid lewd women false as they are fair ! 

By my example learn to shun my fate, 

How wretched is the man who’s wise too late. 

Would that Augustan cadence pass with the youth of 
Islington, Holloway or Camden Town? I do not think 
it would. They would delight in the similar burlesque 
ending to Mozart’s Don Giovanni ; but if the Corder of the 
play I saw had uttered such vile heresy, I really believe 
the audience would have screamed their contempt. None 
of your repenting Methodists for them! No, they enjoyed 
the villainy, they got their money’s worth of it. 

And the difference between their enjoyment of a play 
and the appreciation of more cultured audiences is this : 
that they have never lost a delight in going to the theatre. 
Theirs is a communal enjoyment, it does not begin or end 
with the play, but from the moment they leave their door- 
steps. Hence the flushed faces, the oranges, the guffaws 
which are so terrible to more sensitive people. Shaw and 
Strindberg are played, like concert music, to lonely in- 
telligences. Shakespeare was once played to both. There 
is the difference. G, W. STonier. 


ISHMAEL’S SONG 


" UT not your trust in Princes,” 
Nor in Socialists either. 


When your little lone spirit winces 
Have reliance on neither. 
Cry, if you like, to God 
To help you to your winning. 
But deeper than crying to God 
Set your face against sinning. 


Then, when the great Darkness steals on you, 
And your feet slip away from the ground, 
When the leopard and lion have got you, 
And your best friends make no sound, 

When the desert’s devouring starkness 

Is taloned on sunset shelf, 

Point lightly your spear at the darkness 

And put your trust in Yourself, 


And you'll find, ere the night’s half over, 
That the hideous moonlit sand 

Is soft to the feet as clover, 

And cool as snow to the hand; 

And the leonine jaws to enfold you 

Will spit in the leopard’s eye, 

For there’s Someone there to uphold you 
Standing by, 


With his hand firm under your shoulder, 
Though you gave no sign or cry, 
The Sire of your soul; nay—older, 
Out of the deeps of the sky. 
When the desert wakes bloody and rampant, 
Stand ; and take heart where you are, 
For He stoops to the aid of the valiant 
To the nethermost star. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE late Lord Morley, when he was editing the 

Pall Mall, was amused by a young journalist who, 

when asked his particular line, replied “* Invective.”’ 
**Invective? May I ask against whom?” “Oh... any- 
thing. General invective.” One recognises that impartial 
faculty for getting angry. It can produce sneers, tropes, 
tremendous metaphors ; out of it some pages of memorable 
prose have been written. It is delicious to experience, 
for it is accompanied by a glowing sense of superiority, 
and it can be an immense stimulus to composition. It 
can be cultivated at the sacrifice of some spiritual honesty ; 
for that is the price which must be paid. Success depends 
upon rapidly draining the contents of your private reservoir 
of resentments, vainglory, thwarted ambitions, wrongs 
and grudges into general channels. Such emotions are 
ductile. It is particularly easy to make, for instance, 
a little current of envy turn furiously the mills of righteous 
indignation. But it is essential to be unconscious of the 
sources of this energy. Hence the necessity in the adept of 
a certain fundamental dishonesty or lack of self-awareness 
which, whether inborn or acquired, will sooner or later 
make a fool of him. And there is also another drawback. 
Invective which has become a habit is apt, like charm, 
to lose its proper virtue ; for both depend for their effec- 
tiveness on spontaneity. Personal charm which has 
been incontinently used for personal ends, from winning 
hearts to securing corner seats in railway carriages, in time 
grows blowsy. It loses the brave delicacy and sweet 
candour proper to it, though its possessor may be unaware 
that others perceive it to be blatant, that he becomes a sort 
of fool. In the same way the adept at invective grows 
unaware that a something is creeping into his style which 
makes it ineffective. His invective may still amuse, 
even impress the detached reader, but it has become 
incapable of giving that pain to the object of it, and of 
inspiring deep dismay, which are the proper ends of invec- 
tive. A self-delighting exuberance in animosity, a too 
obvious contentment in the sleek sarcastic phrase, are 
actually balm to any wounds which deadly statement 
may have inflicted. The victim is relieved by the reflection 
that all the world will see that the writer is licking the 
chops of his own malice, or executing a mere war-dance 
instead of thrusting at the vitals of his enemy. 

* coal * 


Swinburne was master of a glorious exuberant invective, 
but I doubt if his fiercest tirades gave much pain to even 
Dr. Furnivall or Robert Buchanan. The effect of Under 
the Microscope upon a reader is to convince him, first and 
foremost, that it must have been immense fun to write 
it, and that after giving rein to his emotions, the auther 
must have been in a state of mind approaching a sunset 
calm. This, of course, is fatal to the proper purpose 
of invective. 

* * * 

I have been re-reading The Letters of Junius in Mr. 
C. W. Everett’s excellent edition (Faber and Gwyer, 
21s.), and I have been wondering how much pain 
they gave to the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford. Mr. 
Everett, by the bye, holds that the letters were written 
by William Petty-Fitzmaurice, Earl of Shelburne, after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne. He supports this view with 
what seems to me strong evidence. The usual attribution 


ee 


is to Sir Philip Francis, and the point cannot be completely 
proved, but Mr. Everett seems to make out the better 
ease. Lord Shelburne had been forced out of office by 
Grafton, Bedford and George III., which accounts for 
the unmistakable personal bitterness and the vindictiveness 
of his famous attacks upon them. The degree of acquaint. 
ance with military and legal matters which “ Junius” 
shows, is consonant with Shelburne’s career. The attitude 
of ‘*‘ Junius” towards the Throne, the compulsion of the 
colonies by military force, the violence of his feelings 
over the appointment of Lord Hillsborough to the Secretary. 
ship of State for the Colonies (Hillsborough superseded 
Shelburne), the line he takes about Wilkes and the Middle. 
sex election, his belief in triennial parliaments, combined 
with his support of “rotten boroughs,” his detestation 
of Lord Mansfield, all correspond exactly with the views 
and feelings of Shelburne; while undoubtedly Shelburne 
was able enough to be the author. I am not enough of a 
historian or of a specialist in hand-writing to weigh the 
merits of the two attributions, but I shall be surprised 
if Mr. Everett’s edition does not shake the confidence of 


Franciscans. 
* K * 


To return to invective. The famous letters on the whole 
strike me as examples of that unduly careful invective 
which defeats its own end. The attention of the reader 
is drawn more to the author’s skill in sarcasm than to 
the delinquencies castigated. Had I been the Duke of 
Grafton, the following neat summary of my political career 
would have made me most uneasy. 

Your Grace’s conduct as a minister is but the counterpart of 
your private history; the same inconsistency, the same contra- 
dictions. In America we trace you from the first opposition to the 
Stamp Act on principles of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's surrender 
of the right ; then forward to Lord Rockingham’s surrender of the 
fact; then back again to Lord Rockingham’s declaration of the 
right; then forward to taxation with Mr. Townshend; and, 
in the last instance, from the gentle Conway’s undetermined 
discretion, to blood and compulsion with the Duke of Bedford. 
Yet, if we may believe the simplicity of Lord North’s eloquence, 
at the opening of next session you are once more to be the patron 
of America. Is this the wisdom of a great minister ? or is it the 
ominous vibration of a pendulum ? Had you no opinion of your 
own, my Lord ? or was it the gratification of betraying every party 
with which you have been united, and of deserting every political 
principle in which you had concurred ? 

But what a relief it would have been when “ Junius” held 
me up to opprobrium for taking my mistress to the Opera 
and for marrying the first cousin of the man who had run 
away with my wife! The Duke of Bedford, too, whose 
reputation was certainly vulnerable, must have been 
consoled for many a wound dealt him by “ Junius” on 
discovering that the sole ground for charging him with 
having received bribes from the French when ambassador 
in Paris, was only after all a certain habitua! caution in 
spending his vast revenues, and that the public was asked 
to believe him to be ignobly heartless because he had 
transacted business on the day his son was killed. But, 
above all, it is Junius’ manner that robs his invective of 
its full effect. Compare that for a moment with the devas- 
tating insolence of Whistler: ‘‘ Why, my dear old Tom, 
I never was serious with you, even when you were among 
us. Indeed, I killed you quite, as who should say, without 

. ° ” 
seriousness, ‘A rat! A rat!’ you know, rather cursorily, 
which describes accurately enough Whistler’s methods 
of attack. A writer who is indignant or contemptuous 
should have the air of striking because he cannot help 
doing so, and of hitting because such a target cannot be 
missed, not of dropping poison carefully into a graduated 
glass. Ruskin, another master of invective, learnt from 


Carlyle the value of apparent carelessness in attack. His 
invective is the fever of a fine spirit. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Thértse. By Francois Mauriac. 
Secker. 6s. 


Jazz and Jasper. 
Claire Ambler. 
Brook Evans. 

Neapolitan Ice. 


%. 6d. 


The fault of nine out of every ten novels published in England 
to-day is their indefiniteness; they give an impression of 
waste. It would seem that the French are more capable than 
we of producing novelists who, while not of the highest order, 
can develop their genius and use it to the full effect. We are 
in the habit of congratulating ourselves, in this respect, on 
our very lawlessness and prodigality, with a backward glance 
at the excursions of Tristram Shandy, The Unfortunate Traveller 
and Pickwick Papers: but the production of the small finished 
masterpiece, in which all the parts combine perfectly, has 
been rare. 

It is impossible to think of M. Mauriac’s Thérése as having 
been written by anyone but a Frenchman, quite apart from 
the characters and setting. The extraordinary care and 
tensity of the narrative make it more definitely a work of art 
than anything that an English novelist of equal merit would 
be likely to achieve. There is not an irrelevant passage or 
incident in the book, which is as close in texture as a piece 
of music. The story is of a woman living in the Landes district 
who marries the husband of her parents’ choice, a dull, heavy 
man bound by nature to the soil, and in the hatred which 
begins with the first physical shock of marriage, attempts to 


poison him. She thinks of him at the end of their honeymoon 
spent in Paris: 


Translated by Eric Sutron. 


By W11i1aM GERHARDI. 
By Bootn TarkIncTon. 
By Susan GLaspPEL.. 

By REN&E Haynes. 


Duckworth. ‘7s. 6d. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Chatto and Windus. 


Poor Bernard—no worse than another. But desire transforms 
the being that lays hands on us into a monster quite unlike himself. 
Nothing divides us from our accomplice but his frenzy: I have 
always seen Bernard wallowing in his pleasure: and I—I lay like 
one dead, as if this epileptic madman might have risked strangling 
me if I had moved an inch. More often than not, at the supreme 
moment, he suddenly realised that he was alone; and the dismal 
ecstasy came to an end. Bernard retraced his steps and found me 


lying as if I had been thrown up on a seashore, cold and with clenched 
teeth. 


Bernard is one of those large men interested only in their pleasure 
and the honour of the family, their dogs and acres and shooting 
at home. He is frankly bored after a few weeks in Paris and 
is glad to feel the return tickets in his coat pocket. Thérése 
is aware of the first sign of pregnancy already. ‘* Much better,” 
Bernard says, ‘‘ to have it at once, and then we won’t have to 
think anything more about it.”” When, some years afterwards, 
she makes the attempt on his life, and is brought before the 
justices, he saves her for the sake of the family name. The 
first part of the book describes her return from the court to 
her husband and her thoughts, as she sits at night, in the train 
of the incidents in her life which have led to her disastrous 
attempt. The images stand out with the painful distinctness 
which taut nerves and a feeling of dread produce in the mind ; 
she remembers the parched summer of her childhood : 


Sometimes Anne got up to see whether the heat had passed ; 
but as the light burst through the half-open shutters, like a splash 
of molten lead, it seemed to burn the matting on the floor and they 
had to shut everything up once more and crouch indoors. 


From these recollections the figures of Bernard and of Thérése, 
herself, of an old aunt and a few friends, emerge vividly. The 
climax, when Thérése faces her husband alone, and the subsequent 
scenes, are managed with great skill and simplicity. Bernard 
imprisons her in a bedroom, she falls ill, he is frightened and 
takes her away to Paris. There he leaves her. It is the quality 
of Thérése that the story, which in a brief survey may appear 
crude and even squalid, is moving and really beautiful. One 
feels that the author has achieved exactly the effect which 
he intended. The characters, with the exception of Thérése 
and Bernard, are faintly and yet excellently drawn; and in a 
harrative which is stripped of everything but essentials, the 
background of St. Clair, the pine forests, the train journey 
and Paris is felt imminently rather than seen. Thérése is free 
from bias and the preoccupation with exaggerated social types 
and conflicts which intrudes upon so many novels written 
to-day in England and America. It is very welcome. The 
translation is admirable. 

Jazz and Jasper begins with a novelist reading his serial 
to the owner of all the biggest newspapers in London. The 


story he reads is the story of the novelist’s life up to the moment 
when he enters the office. Mr. Gerhardi has the habit of walking 
into his novels, in a charming and ingenious manner, and of 
figuring very largely all through them. He comes into this 
one on the first page waving a manuscript which is full of the 
inconsequent people of Futility, much as the father in that 
book was followed wherever he went by the crowd of his 
family and relations. Later on, most of these people appear in 
person wandering helplessly about Europe, and bubbling with 
enthusiasm and local patriotism. The best parts of the book 
describe their encounters in Tyrol, Vienna and London. This 
is the first time that Mr. Gerhardi has written at any length 
about London, and either it does not agree with him or he 
cannot fit his peculiar characters to its surroundings. What- 
ever the reason, he seems to have grown tired halfway through 
this novel of contemplating Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and a series of night clubs stretching to eternity. Lord 
Ottercove, the owner of newspapers, who is at first an object 
at once comic and surprising, fades slowly into a rather sad, 
mythical portent of the age. The tale changes to fantasy ; 
the reader is surprised to find Lord Ottercove’s automobile 
disclosing a pair of wings on which it flies from Fleet Street to 
Piccadilly. .The bright, unsubstantial figures of the early 
pages begin, in Mr. Gerhardi’s own phrase, to disintegrate. 
Their preposterousness becomes more evident, their relationship 
more casual and perplexing, till in the end they have flickered 
away and the whole world has disintegrated, except half a 
dozen people who remain to talk it over. The reason of all 
this was that a lunatic split an atom at the base of a volcano 
in Greece. Lord Ottercove and Vernon Sprott, the novelist 
of the Five Towns, slowly vanish into space as they are nearing 
the insulated mountain of safety in their winged car. Only 
the burning ends of their cigars remain, fixed as the twin stars, 
Castor and Pollux. The fantastic and satirical ending of the 
book is, on the whole, rather tedious. There is a streak of 
schoolgirlishness in Mr. Gerhardi’s writing which is becoming 
more and more obvious. The title, Jazz and Jasper, the Story 
of Adams and Eva, is painful coming froma man of Mr. Gerhardi’s 
humour and talent. But that kind of thing is spread rather 
thickly over these pages. If Mr. Gerhardi had never written 
Futility it might have been possible to read Jazz and Jasper 
without annoyance or disappointment ; as it is, one can only 
be astonished at his early performance, and his failure, as yet, 
to achieve its equal. 

Those who are inclined to believe that there may be something 
rather serious in the Mencken-Nathan theory of English indiff- 
erence to American writers may be invited to consider the 
case of the two novelists standing next on our list. The editors 
of the American Mercury would certainly not be able to manu- 
facture a grievance on behalf of either Mr. Booth Tarkington 
or Miss Susan Glaspell, for both have enjoyed the most cordial 
of welcomes in England from critics and readers alike. Mr 
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Tarkington, to be sure, though none can doubt his good Hoosier 
Americanism, has almost counted as one of us for a quarter of 
acentury. There is no American novelist of the elder generation 
with so wide a range of themes, and among his juniors perhaps 
Miss Willa Cather alone can challenge him in the matter of 
variety. From our English standpoint the best of the later 
Tarkington is in Alice Adams,a book that may prove itself 
worthy to stand among the small number of enduring novels 
published in the present decade. No such claim as that, how- 
ever, could be made for Claire Ambler, which is concerned with 
a type of American girl numbered to-day by the ten thousand. 
She is of the comfortable classes ; she “ plays around ” heart- 
lessly with the youths of her set, and then, under the wing of 
her unsentimental mother on the Mediterranean, meets romance 
of a kind that America does not provide. For all her hardness 
and cheapness Claire touches the heart of a dying Englishman, 
and is induced by his friend to do the decent thing—that is, 
to go away quietly and let him die without a convulsion. At 
the joyous age of twenty-five, with all her friends married off, 
Claire Ambler is left gazing into the blankest future, and in 
terror she grabs the most eligible man in sight. 

Being the work of a thoroughly practised craftsman, the story 
is actual enough—with the exception of Claire’s miraculous 
singing, which is rubbish; and should any reader complain of 
its slightness, Mr. Tarkington may justifiably retort, ‘*‘ How 
could a novelist do more with a brittle piece of femininity like 
that ?”’ 

Miss Susan Glaspell, returning to fiction after sowing beside 
strange waters, makes use in Brook Evans of the well-worn device 
of three generations linked together by passionate experience. 
Naomi, a girl on a prairie-farm, has dared all with her lover. 
When he is killed, a dull, pious farmer saves the family good 
name, and takes her to the West, where Brook, the dead lover’s 
child, grows up. When she in her turn is wooed, by a youth 
obnoxious to the Puritan farmer, Naomi, frantic lest her own 
tragedy should be repeated, plots for her daughter’s happiness. 
She is found out by Brook, who turns bitterly away from her 
mother and gives to her putative father the homage that, in her 
feeling, his silent protection of her mother has deserved. Naomi’s 
heart is broken. Twenty years later, when Brook, recalling in 
Europe her frustrated love at eighteen, kicks over the traces, 
her own son stands by her, accusing but loyal. Naomi is made 
extraordinarily real; her sacrifice is one of the most moving 
things in recent fiction. Nor is Miss Glaspell much less successful 
with Brook in the agony of her girlhood’s crisis. Her revulsion 
and her conduct there are precisely right. But Brook in the 
closing episode with a lover brought rather lamely out of Iceland 
is nowhere near the same world of reality and beauty. The 
story is told with a notable economy of words. A year or two 
ago Miss Glaspell gained a wider audience through The Road to 
the Temple, a vivid but disorderly and provocative enterprise 
in intimate portraiture. A reading of Brook Evans (and no one 
who is interested in the varied outgrowths of the American 
novel should pass it by) serves to confirm the impression made 
by Miss Glaspell’s earlier work, that her fine talent and rich 
feeling need for their most satisfying expression the close limits 
of the short novel or the stage. 

A reviewer no longer young can never get over his astonish- 
ment at the old-fashioned ways of some among our youngest 
novelists. Here is Miss Renée Haynes, the latest Oxford 
graduate, as a famous critic has it, to look back upon the 
Oxford undergraduate she was five minutes or so ago, and 
*“reverently commemorate the chrysalis” in a novel. The 
tale is described as ‘‘ of Oxford and Bohemia,” but one is 
compelled to note that our young friend does not sail within 
a hundred miles of the famed sea coast. And how, indeed, 
when one selects Neapolitan Ice as a title, could it be otherwise ? 
Miss Haynes, an unmistakably trim young Oxford woman. 
surprisingly makes her heroine dowdy before going up ; and 
then describes her as being smartened by St. Ursula’s—which 
seems more than a little out of character. And is one to take 
Miss Haynes’s word for it that the misuse of Lorelei’s pet 
literary word ‘“intreeging” is still the vogue, and that so 
recently as two years ago there were silly fellows in Oxford 
labouring to impress the girl students by talking like the palest 
possible imitation of Mr. Philip Guedalla in his glittering youth ? 
A vaudeville actress, the heroine’s vulgar stepmother, ought 
surely not to be getting too old before forty. In Bohemia they 
{even the blondes) know better than that. It may, however, 
be remarked that Miss Haynes’s pen is a good deal livelier when 
she is picturing the London household made miserable by a 
wretched third-rate actress than when it is cccupied with the 
College and other Oxford scenes of her very recent and delighted 


memory. With Dusty Answer in mind, one wonders on reaching 
the end of Neapolitan Ice whether the schoolgirl reader, dreamin, 
of college in the autumn, will not be led to suspect that Newnham 
offers a prospect of better fun. G. W. K. 


THE GREATEST COMMONER 


Sir Robert Peel. By A. A. W. Ramsay. Constable. 14s. 


Peel’s career, character, and reputation have been an 
exciting topic ever since his death. Few men are remembered 
for greater achievements, few for more astounding recantations, 
Few men saw so dimly ahead ; few men were so ready to risk 
everything when the light broke upon them. Few men were so 
honourable, and few men did things of which it was more 
difficult to say whether an honourable man ought to have done 
them. Some can only admire him for creating a Conservative 
party with sober aims out of the chaos that followed the Reform 
Act of 1882; others can only condemn him for the decision 
by which he destroyed that party. Lecky was inclined to put 
down most of the evils from which Ireland suffered in his life- 
time to Peel’s influence in delaying Catholic Emancipation, 
and the circumstances in which he conceded it. Lord Rosebery, 
in his brilliant sketch, said that Peel’s conduct in relation to 
the Corn Laws in 1846 produced Disraeli’s coup of the Franchise 
Act in 1867, and that English public life received from the trans- 
actions of 1867 a shock from which it has scarcely recovered. 
These are grave charges. 

On the other hand, what does not England owe to Sir Robert 
Peel? Apart from the two great transactions in which he 
risked his reputation and his party for a principle to which he 
was a convert, his services to Parliamentary government after 
1832 can scarcely be over-rated. Gladstone said that if anybody 
wanted a model for the leadership of an opposition he should 
study Peel’s conduct between 1835 and 1841. His imposition of 
an Income Tax in 1841 was an act of statesmanship and courage 
which puts the Whig record to shame; he was a steady friend 
to peace; he was by universal admission pre-eminent among 
those Ministers, not too common, who have excelled in adminis- 
tration. As for his personal influence, Lord Rosebery has 
summed it up in one sentence: ‘‘ To be a Peelite was a dis- 
tinction in itself; it denoted statesmanship, industry, con- 
science.” In 1846 he put an end to the Conservative party as 
he had remade it, and nobody can tell what England lost in 
consequence. We shall be better able to judge when Mr. 
Kitson Clarke publishes his researches. But he had set his mark 
on a group of men, much as Fox had done, and one man of 
that group was destined to become the greatest moral force in 
English history. In this way, as Dr. Clapham has well said, 
he kept his hand on England after his death. 

Miss Ramsay, who draws a lively and interesting picture of 
Peel’s upbringing and youth, thinks that he had to struggle 
out of the atmosphere of his early education, and gradually 
learn to think for himself. Peel was brought up, like Pitt, 
Fox, and Gladstone, on classical literature, and those who 
cannot share Miss Ramsay’s unfavourable view of such an 
education may claim for it that it was one of the reasons why 
all these four men were accessible to new ideas. Peel’s recep- 
tivity was one of his conspicuous qualities. In another way his 
early training influenced his whole life. He looked at politics 
from the point of view of the administrator. Immersed, like 
Pitt, in politics at an early age, he learnt not only self-confidence 
but the habits and outlook of the man who exercises power. 
His strength and his weakness were both due in part to this: 
his strength, because the experience confirmed him in_ his 
allegiance to the idea and ideal of leadership which distin- 
guished the best eighteenth-century politician. To men of this 
school it was essential that a nation should be ruled by a 
governing class with public spirit and courage. That class 
owed to the nation the service of a leadership which would say 
and do what it thought best in the interest of the nation, how- 
ever unpopular that course might be. Peel was in this sense a 
leader, and a great leader, a man who could turn a stiff face to 
party or to nation. On the other hand, the man who looks at 
politics from this centre is not encouraged to look far ahead. 
He is apt to deal with the problem before him, and only when 
it is before him. Disraeli said with justice that Peel lacked 
imagination ; but Disraeli had the advantage of coming into 
politics from outside: his sense of responsibility was so slight 
a burden that he was one of the half-dozen who voted at the 
time of the Chartist agitation against allowing Birmingham to 
strengthen its police force. Disraeli brought a picturesque 


and unharnessed fancy to problems to which Peel brought the 
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On the HCONOMICS 
of Clothes 


REJUDICES die hard, but the continued progress 
of mankind towards a hatha standard of civilisation 
proves that they do die—eventually. 





Austin Reed’s have had a hand in burying at least one— 
the prejudice that men’s clothes are the exception to the 
economic law that the cost of production is lowest where 
production is highest. 


Let it be admitted (indeed, it were foolish to advance the 
contrary) that mass production in the matter of clothes is 


anathema to every self-respecting man. It is anathema also 
to Austin Reed’s. 


For there are two things which are as the poles asunder. One is 
mass production with herd buying and selling. The other is skilled 
individual production gathered in great quantity and offered for 
individual choice under one roof. Every Austin Reed shop is planned 
to give that individual service. And the fact that one tiny shop has, 
in less than thirty years, grown into nineteen shops strategically 
placed for men’s needs, would seem proof enough that the policy 
is economically sound. 





The success of Austin Reed’s is founded on the appreciation of men. 
The very greatness of that success has yearly increased the intensity 
of the service, until to-day the buying power and the producing power 
of Austin Reed’s enable the Austin Reed shops to offer an economic 
value, in the matter of every good article of men’s wear, which is 
more than unusual. It is without parallel in any quarter of the globe. 
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drilled mind of Whitehall. Hence, though Peel was courageous 
enough when he saw an immediate duty, his judgment was 
unduly cautious until that moment arrived. 

A good example is provided in his course on the factory 
question. Miss Ramsay’s narrative is less accurate and careful 
on this topic than on some others, and it fails to bring out the 
essential elements of the struggle. Two political issues had been 
raised in Peel’s time by the factory problem. The first was the 
effective administration of factory law ; the second the limiting 
of factory hours. On the first question, Peel—not only as his 
father’s son, but also as the great law reformer of his time, the 
pupil of Bentham, the conscientious and capable Home Secretary 
—was naturally anxious that the law should be carried out and 
that obstacles to its execution should be removed. There he 
showed the strength of his training. But on the capital question 
of limiting hours, his fear of any change that might imperil the 
prosperity of the cotton industry was too much for him. In 
1825, according to Hansard’s report, when John Cam Hobhouse 
brought in a Bill, Peel made three speeches in which, though he 
gave Hobhouse his support, he said he would prefer not to 
touch hours without a Commission on the subject. It is not 
surprising that, as Hobhouse says in his diary, the reporters 
who heard him thought he was hostile. After 1833 the 
controversy over factory reform centred round the Ten Hours 
Bill. Parliament was converted in thirteen years, and it was 
converted because men like Russell and Macaulay passed from 
the party which refused to take the risk of limiting the hours of 
adult labour to the party which thought that risk less dangerous 
than the risk of leaving boys and girls of thirteen to work 
twelve hours a day. Peel maintained his opposition to the last. 
It was his fall in 1847 that enabled the Bill to be carried, and 
when no longer a Minister he made the most important of all 
the speeches that were made against it. Had he lived he would, 
like Sir James Graham, have learnt and acknowledged his 
mistake. He thought that the Ten Hours Bill would check the 
prosperity of Lancashire ; that, as he said, it would act as an 
income tax on the workers. He thought also that working-men 
would not make good use of their leisure. A comparison of 
Lancashire after and before the Ten Hours Bill was passed 
p”oved how wrong he was. The mistakes of great men are as 
interesting as their successes, and the biographer of so great a 
man as Peel does him no service in obscuring the importance of 
his opposition to an urgent reform. 

In other respects, with one notable exception, Miss Ramsay’s 
well-written and well-designed book keeps its balance. But on 
the question of Peel’s conduct in 1845 she becomes a mere 
advocate, and an advocate who does not quite appreciate the 
case she has to answer. It is possible to think that in 1845 
Peel was right in wishing to remain in office to carry out a 
policy of which he had been an opponent, and yet to feel that 
Miss Ramsay’s argument never touches the real issues. Peel’s 
decision, one may imagine, was due to two things. The first 
was his self-confidence ; the conviction, such as Pitt had, that a 
great task was not quite safe in anybody else’s hands. The 
second was his belief that the cause of aristocratic government 
in England (using aristocratic in a wide sense) was bound up 
with the repeal of the Corn Laws. He felt indeed that if he was 
saving his nation with its consent, he was saving his class in 
spite of itself. Such considerations overshadowed in his mind 
the obvious danger to public morality involved in the spectacle 
he presented ; he was not prepared to treat any moral obligations 
to the party which had given him his power as weighing against 
that supreme need. Of the impression his conduct left on the 
imagination of public men we have a curious example. In 
1885 Lord Salisbury was being pressed both by the Viceroy, 
Carnarvon, and his Chief Secretary, Hart-Dyke, to adopt a 
bold policy of reform in Ireland. We know from the Life of 
Lord Carnarvon that he put these counsels aside half-reluctantly, 
saying that what was desirable from the point of view of Ireland 
and what was possible from the point of view of the Conservative 
Party were not always identical, and that he would not act 
as Peel had acted. It was to Peel that his imagination 
turned, not to Disraeli, though he must have had much more 
sympathy with Peel, and he had, of course, resisted Disraeli 
in 1867. 

Peel’s career covered an exciting period, but even exciting 
periods have their share of controversies and struggles that are 
important at the time but do not excite much enthusiasm 
afterwards. This is true of the period Miss Ramsay reviews, 
and her readers will be grateful for the patience and care with 
which she guides them through the intricacies of Irish Tithe and 
Scottish Church Reform. 


J. L. H. 


—— 


THE FRANKLIN TOUCH 


The Wisdom of Benjamin Franklin. Compiled by Grorcr Havegy 
Putnam. Three vols. Putnam. 27s. 

Devotion to the Fathers of the Revolution is probably stil} 
strong enough in America to induce readers to wade through the 
records of scientific experiments and the political propaganda in 
favour of the Colonists that fill so many pages of these three 
volumes. On this side of the Atlantic it is difficult to get exciteg 
about such subjects as the basis of credit in the American 
Colonies before the War of Independence, and a little about 
Leyden jars as they were manipulated in the eighteenth century 
goes quite a long way. Yet if the publishers’ claim that Franklin 
never wrote a dull word is an exaggeration, it is true that he could 
make even dull themes uncommonly good reading. He had 
none of the cold-blooded aloofness of the modern scientist 
entrenched behind his barbed-wire entanglements of chemical 
formule. There is a human touch about most of his experi- 
ments, whether he is ladling oil from a cruet on the wind-ruffled 
waters of the pond on Clapham Common or reviving in London 
sunlight drowned flies that had been shipped from Virginia 
in a bottle of Madeira. 

Opinions may differ about Franklin’s essays, but one imagines 
nobody who knows a good book ever found the Autobiography 
dull. A hero after the heart of Samuel Smiles, he is never 
depressing, as the careerists beloved of Smiles are wont to appear 
to a less strenuous generation. It was customary to describe 
him as “the typical American,’ though, as Major Putnam 
acutely points out in his introduction, “‘ it would be more 
accurate to say that he was the only American whose personality 
filled out the requirements of the Franklin type.” Not the 
least fascinating thing about him to twentieth-century readers 
is the manner in which he anticipated nearly all the developments 
we regard as typical of the latest phase of American life. Mr, 
Shaw might have used this in defence of his theory that national 
character remains much the same throughout the ages. Indeed, 
if he had been invented as a figure in a Shaw play the critics 
would have torn him to shreds on the ground that it was wholly 
unhistorical to assume that purely modernist American ideas 
were in full blast in the eighteenth century, and that if the device 
was dramatically legitimate it would be altogether too crude to 
represent one man as symbolising a score of different movements, 

Even Mr. Shaw might hesitate to ask audiences to accept as 
credible that a jobbing Yankee printer who had found work ina 
London office nearly two centuries before the passing of the 
Volstead Act should have been nicknamed, as Franklin was, 
“the American water-drinker,” and should have lectured his 
fellows on the relative food values of flour and beer in a style 
oddly anticipatory of Prohibition oratory and the jargon of latter- 
day efficiency experts. Not that Franklin was a bigoted pussy- 
foot. He dropped it as he dropped vegetarianism in order to 
justify his claim to be a “reasonable creature,” and one of his 
later feats was to hold his own so well with Governor Clinton 
when the Madeira was going round that before the final bumper 
was drained, Clinton, who had refused any guns to Philadelphia, 
wound up by presenting eighteen. 

In those days his countrymen had not yet given “ uplift” 
its present significance, but Franklin practised the art in a 
fashion that should have made him its patron saint. To arrive 
at his aim of “ moral perfection ” he prepared little books ruled 
in columns for the days of the week, with thirteen red lines 
crossing these columns representing the various virtues, and 80 
arranged that every fault in regard to any of the virtues on any 
day could be marked with a little black spot. Franklin intended 
to publish his plan with comments under the title of The Art of 
Virtue—* nothing,” he delightfully adds in a marginal note 1 
the Autobiography, “so likely to make a man’s fortune 4 
virtue.’ Pressure of other business prevented him from carrying 
out his scheme, which has potentialities that should not be 
ignored by other specialists in the same field. 

A man who could peptonise virtue in this way was bound to 
try his hand at simplifying religion. To his own satisfaction, 
at any rate, Franklin succeeded in boiling down “ the essentials 
of every known religion” into a creed of six sentences which 
very optimistically he regarded as “ being free of everything 
that might shock the professors of any religion.” 

Possibly it was well for himself that he did not always keep 02 
these heights. In the practical management of affairs he had 
few equals and no superiors. He set afoot in Philadelphia 4 


book-club which was the mother of all public subscription 
libraries, organised a fire-brigade on modern lines, invented a0 
open stove and designed the street lamp of four flat panes which 
Men he handled perhaps more 


still holds its own to-day. 
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dexterously than anything else, not the least of his triumphs 
being this, that when he ran a lottery to meet the cost of a 
State militia on the outbreak of war with France in 1744, got 
the Quakers to buy tickets and satisfied himself that only one 
out of every twenty-one of the Friends was sincerely opposed 
to a war of defence. 

The Autobiography comes to an end with Franklin’s arrival in 
London as Agent for Pennsylvania, which was the beginning of 
his political career in the real sense. That he failed to stave 
off war in the long run is less a reflection on his skill than on the 
thick-headedness of the politicians in power who could easily 
have made a deal with him. If there was no lack of spread- 
eagleism on the American side of the controversy, Franklin 
was wholly free from it. His tussles with the Wedderburns and 
Rigbys give the impression of a sane modern striving in vain 
to din a little sense into English originals of Big Bill Thompson 
in his least enlightened mood. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD 


The Travel-Diaries of William Beckford of Fonthill. 
Guy CHAPMAN. Two vols. Constable. 42s. 


If it is in definite accomplishment we look for the proofs of a 
writer’s genius, we had better at once put aside and have done 
with William Beckford. A single slight though exquisite 
Oriental romance, Vathek, a sheaf of travel-essays, some 
parodies, indifferently successful—that is not a life’s work we 
can call anything but tenuous. If the nature of genius, on the 
other hand, seems to us more fluid, and if we are prepared to 
light on its trace dispersedly, by odd sentences, sudden bril- 
liantly illuminating paragraphs, in letters and in the reflected 
admiration of his friends, then we shall find Beckford’s life and 
fragmentary achievement of perennial interest, and we shall be 
able to welcome this new edition of his Travel-Diaries as one of 
the most agreeable events in the publishing output of the last 
six months. 

A very readable introduction by his editor, Mr. Guy Chapman, 
will help us to a juster appreciation of that astounding character 
and suggest an explanation of his failure. Failure it indubitably 
was, and, as such, primarily due to the deficiency of Beckford’s 
powers. Still, Beckford belongs to the category of writers the 
development of whose personal life is of paramount importance 
when we consider their work. He ended his long life (1760-1844) 
raté, frustrate, a lonely eccentric labouring under the blackest 
reputation. Half a century earlier there had been few or none 
to whom the future made a more bountiful promise. He had 
inherited the enormous fortune of a million pounds. That, of 
course, came from the side of his father, twice Lord Mayor of 
London and a descendant of the “ slop-seller ” of the same name 
whom Pepys mentions ; while from his mother he got what was 
very necessary to Beckford’s happiness, the conceit of ancient 
lineage, an assured position in the European society of his day, 
and the potentiality of a brilliant matrimonial alliance. Joined 
to these gifts, he possessed an extraordinary natural quickness 
and grace of mind. He was a proficient linguist, was endowed 
with a precocious literary skill and a nicely balanced critical 
judgment. 

So here, if the phenomenon was ever to be seen, had arisen a 
man equally rich in the means and in the capacity for enjoyment. 
He could translate fantasy into fact, and, did it please him to 
celebrate the Christmas following his twenty-first birthday with 
a veritable Saturnalia, he had only to whistle up Count Louther- 
berg, the celebrated stage-designer of Drury Lane, and straight- 
way found his whims enthusiastically carried out. ‘* Let me 
conjure you,” he wrote to Mrs. Peter Beckford, his cousin, with 
whom he was at that period involved : 


Edited by 


to leave no method untried—no art unpractised for coming to 

Fonthill where every preparation is going forward that our much- 

admired Loutherberg . . . in all the wildness of his fervid imag- 

ination can suggest or contrive to give our favourite apartments 
the strangeness and novelty of a fairy-world. . . . He swears 
that in less than three weeks from now a mysterious something— 

a something that the eye has not yet seen or the heart of man 

conceived shall be created (his own unhallowed words) for our 

delight and recreation. 

And thus, during the opening years of his career at least, he 
continued to profit by the first-fruits of his unique situation. 
But there was an element present in his constitution which, 
manifested in its general aspect, ‘‘ warred against his fortune,” 
hounded him on to the maddest extravagances, and, taking the 
form of one particular passion, was to bring his star rushing 
beneath the horizon in a sudden and dreadful eclipse. The 


journeys abroad and a 


a 


idiosyncrasy was, no doubt, fundamental, but it may hay. 
been aggravated by the too easy, too plentiful measure of hig 
days. His previous conquests had been facile and the procession 
of young women he had “ led bounding to his chamber ” (ag hig 
own pretty phrase went) may probably have weakened in hima 
taste which would have been more enduring if its satisfaction 
had been harder. Beckford, we must remember, was a Romantic 
above all else. His journals are impregnated with Romantic 
colouring. Romanticism demanded that its passions should be 
difficult, abstruse, and should, if possible, furnish the matter fo; 
self-glorious, self-mortificatory shame. It is terrible to imagine 
a Byron without an Augusta. Beckford conceived a passionate 
tendresse for little William Courtenay, a child just entering op 
his *teens—‘ the little C.,” “‘my lovely William; ” and that 
absorption, in spite of all his family could do, in spite of frequent 
hurried marriage, approached its 
disastrous climax, a hubbub of scandal, and Beckford was forced 
out of England, the best part of his life concluded. 

The ensuing anti-climax lasted till Beckford’s death. He had 
been effectually warped, and we might draw an analogy between 
the activities which busied him, when he ventured back, and 
the cause of his hasty departure. Is there not something akin 
to that hopeless and aspiring passion in the preposterous tower 
he built, overlooking the new Abbey of Fonthill, a Thelema al] 
the more pathetic, since it housed no state of ideal licence but a 
desire broken down and thwarted, an ageing and ridiculous 
Caliph, aware that the mainspring of tenderness he had dis- 
covered in his heart was monstrous in the sight of all conten- 
porary opinion. 

We shall understand Beckford most readily as a Romantic— 
and there were many of them in the eighteenth century—bom 
several decades before his proper era. It is as an inveterate 
Romantic that the Diaries reveal him, though his appreciation 
of life and scenery is tinctured by a certain acid good-sense 
quite unknown to the more widely advertised leaders of the 
movement. Irregular and rather diffuse, his style does not 
benefit by quotation. But it must be a very stubborn and insen- 
sitive reader who is not affected, and sometimes to an extremely 
acute pleasure, by the intermittences of that recurrent flash. 


TRIAL BY WHITEHALL 


Justice and Administrative Law. (A Study of the British Constitution), 
By Wiiuram A. Rosson, Ph.D., B.Se.(Econ.) Lond., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


For lawyers and laymen alike this is a book of first-rate 
importance. Its subject is a comparatively new constitutional 
development, which has so far received but little notice, and 
Mr. Robson is to be congratulated on his full and bold and lucid 
treatment of it. This development is the immense acquisition, 
during the last generation or so, of judicial powers by State 
departments and other bodies outside the ordinary courts of 
justice, so that to-day, though we have no droit administratif 
of the Continental kind in this country, we have a definite and 
rapidly growing system of administrative law which in its own 
sphere is no less significant. The rise of this administrative law 
is mainly due, as Mr. Robson says, to the vast extension in the 
work of government and the enhancement of the power of the 
executive which has gone with it. ‘‘ The traditional court 
system, in which isolated individuals contest disputed rights of 
property or person, has been superseded by an entirely new 
type of judicial process so far as concerns controversies arising 
in connection with the new social services undertaken by the 
State.” 

The administrative tribunals with which we are confronted 
are of various kinds and cover a multitude of activities. There 
are the Railway Courts and the Commissioners of Income Tax 
at one end of the scale, and at the other end bodies set up undet 
the authority of different Ministers, to deal with matters 1 
dispute under the Health and Unemployment Insurance, 
Pensions, Merchant Shipping, Education, London Traffic, Gas 
Regulation and other Acts. In many of these cases the judicial 
power conferred on the Minister (that is to say, in practice on the 
tribunal of civil servants or “ representative ” persons appoint 
by him) is very far reaching—even to the extent of excluding 
any right of appeal against his decisions. It is hardly surprising 
that some misgiving should be felt at a development of 
bureaucracy that results in “ Trial by Whitehall,” as the Time 
has called it, “‘ where the Minister acts apparently as prosecuting 
counsel, judge and jury.” 


Mr. Robson, however, is not alarmed by this development, ¢ 
though he admits certain dangers and disadvantages in I | 
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Bolshevik question and the likelihood of prejudging it on 
insufficient evidence. Mr. Fox has the faculty of description 
and something of a poet’s soul.” 8/6 net 
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Administrative justice, he argues, has some considerable 
advantages over the machinery of the courts. It is, generally 
speaking, cheaper, both for the parties and for the public ; it 
is more expeditious; it gives greater scope for the use of 
specialised knowledge in the investigation of a case; it is more 
flexible, less tied by rule and precedent, more adapted for the 
creation of new standards based on new moral or social 
conceptions. This last has been a point of great importance in 
the development of the administrative tribunal. For, as 
Mr. Robson reminds us, the prevailing body of legal doctrine 
is entrenched in private rights. ‘‘ But administrative law lays 
equal stress on public needs, that is, on the duties owed by a 
citizen to the public, in the subordination of private interest to 
the common weal. In short, the tendency towards the 
socialisation of government has been accompanied by a parallel 
tendency towards the socialisation of law.’ On the other 
hand, there are obvious defects in the system as we sce it in 
operation to-day. Chief among these Mr. Robson puts the 
secrecy of most of the tribunals, their abstention from giving 
reasons for their decisions, their denial of a hearing, and the 
poorness of the evidence on which they form their judgments. 
He notes also certain dangers, such as the possible—or, as he 
suggests, probable—attempt to entrust the settlement of 
economic controversies to “‘ official tribunals armed with plenary 
powers of decision and enforcement” (e.g., compulsory 
arbitration in labour disputes), and, with the continued growth 
of administrative law, the multiplication of ‘* incompetent 
officials of an inferior type.” 

Against these disadvantages and dangers he proposes certain 
safeguards, including greater publicity, rights of oral hearing 
and of appeal, and a specially qualified personnel who will have 
a ‘* judicial mind ” as well as technical knowledge. Nor, as he 
is careful to point out, should the administrative tribunal be 
allowed to encroach beyond certain limits on the ordinary courts 
of law. But what are those limits to be? To say that 
“‘administrative tribunals should normally be concerned only 
with matters in which the State has intervened in some way or 
other, either by way of regulation or the provision of a service,” 
does not carry us very far—or perhaps it carries us too far. It 
will certainly carry us too far in the opinion both of many lawyers 
and of many plain citizens who are uncomfortable about “ trial 
by Whitehall.” How far their objections to bureaucratic 
justice can be overcome by any of the methods advocated by 
Mr. Robson we do not know. But we are quite clear that the 


arguments of his very able book deserve the closest study and 
discussion. 


MUSICAL CHAIRS 
Musical Meanderings. By W. J. Turner. Methuen. 6s. 


There used to be, and we hope there still is, a popular drawing- 
room game in which someone thumped the piano and the usually 
youthful company shuffled round a line of chairs in the middle 
of the room, ready, at the least break in the music, to flop into the 
nearest seat. The number of chairs was always one less than the 
performers, and after each round a chair was taken away from 
the line so that in the end there was only one chair remaining 
and one person who managed to sit on it. His superiority was 
beyond question. He was immediately given the prize. 

Mr. Turner will forgive us if we compare his activities to this 
frivolous and plainly unintellectual pursuit. He has confessed 
more than once that there is nothing he likes better than to start 
his readers on a wild dance and shake them all out of breath. 
At the end of the round it is Mr. Turner who is sitting on the chair. 
How cleverly he isolates himself from everyone, the public, the 
critics, the artists! In one article he may seem for the moment 
to be among the public, denouncing for its good the musical 
reports of the daily press ; in the next, as likely as not, he will 
be attacking the popular craze for Bach—* that professional 
contrapuntalist °—and holding up Berlioz for admiration. 
He is even more nimble in tricking the intelligentsia, with his 
praise of Parry as “a great musician” and the assertion that 
Stravinsky is ‘‘ merely repeating an inferior version of the 
Tannhdéuser Overture every time he takes up his pen.” His 
criticism, as well as being the vigorous expression of some very 
sharp likes and dislikes, is, superficially at least, an attack on 
“taste.” There is nothing more negative or more distructive of 
vitality than the collection of ‘ tastes,’ embedded in layers of 
society like the strata of rocks, which is found in the usual 
concert hall. People of no musical sensibility find it useful to 
acquire a “* taste’ for Wagner, Ravel or Schénberg, parading it 
at first insincerely, and afterwards—what is even worse— 
coming to believe in it themselves. Mr. Turner writes, ‘ Our 
centres of culture are turning out multitudes of connoisseurs, 
but few, if any, artists. Taste is the lodestar of the English 





ee 


intelligentsia of the moment, and a bushel of taste will not make 
a pennyweight of genius.” And, a few lines later, “ Taste jg 
an avoidance of extremes.” 

Now it is characteristic of Mr. Turner that he is always going 
to extremes, that he does not, like so many critics, hesitate 
and qualify his opinions, lest the general verdict or the passing 
of time should prove him to have been rash. Whether we agree 
with all those opinions or not, they are stated with a conviction 
and a certainty which nowadays are rare. Even the most fervig 
admirer of Bach would admit the truth of a great deal of Mr, 
Turner’s thesis that ‘“‘ Bach is often good, not because of formal 
perfection, but in spite of the lack of it,” and of such a comment 
as, ‘‘ Of specific musical sensibility to sound—the kind of 
sensibility which Debussy, Chopin (and even Mendelssohn) 
possessed—he (Bach) had very little ; less than Mozart, less than 
Beethoven, less than Wagner.” And if there is the scrape of 
musical chairs when he refers to “‘ the perversity of taste” 
which values the music of Bach so much more highly than the 
music of Berlioz, it must be admitted that, after everything js 
over, Mr. Turner is seated firmly on one of the chairs. 


ETHEL SMYTH 


A Final Burning of Boats). By Dame Eruet Smytnu. Longmans, 
10s. 6d. 

A substantial part of Dame Ethel Smyth’s book is occupied 
with accounting for her failure as a musician. ‘“ As regards 
my own musical judgment,” she writes, ‘‘I am not modest,” 
and tells us that, when Brahms spoke of herself and a friend as 
‘*two marvellously musical women in Leipzig,” she laughed at 
her friend for being deeply flattered. Accordingly, her explana- 
tion of the fact that, as a musician, she has not “ got across,” 
is very different from what her readers may expect. She 
attributes it to prejudice against her sex—an amazing suggestion 
to come from a woman so obviously intelligent in other respects. 
However, she makes some fifty pages of good reading on the 
subject. 

For, whatever her position as a musician, Ethel Smyth isa 
really successful writer of books. What one reads of hers is 
not easily forgotten, and she makes herself and all her characters 
as living as the most experienced novelist could wish. In this 
book, or rather collection of essays and impressions, she writes 
of her own career, of Germany after the war, of half a hundred 
things ; and two essays are noteworthy, on Henry Wood and 
Augusta Holmes. The latter, composer, patriot, and grande 
amoureuse, appeared for a moment in the pages of George 
Moore’s Memoirs of my Dead Life, Augusta who could sing 
every part in her opera! But she was not apparently one of 
his memoirs, so it has been left for Ethel Smyth to fill in the 
outlines. 

Augusta Holmes fled from Ireland and settled in Paris, where 
she wrote songs, words and music alike, and knew and enchanted 
everyone. ‘‘ We were all in love with her,” said Saint-Saéns. 
** Any one of us would have been proud to make her his wife.” 
But Augusta Holmes would not marry. She loved and wrote 
songs and chamber music: her opera was produced in Paris. 
Then, for some time she lived, amid the traces of her past 
glories, writing nothing, and at last, quite suddenly, she died. 
But before then Ethel Smyth had seen her twice, and her account 
of each visit is entertaining and vivid. 

In her essay on Sir Henry Wood, perhaps the most amusing 
part is that devoted to the methods of conductors past and 
present. Her favourite is Mahler, who “half the time... 
seemed hardly to be conducting at all,’’ though his grip on the 
orchestra was so firm as to be positively terrifying. And, 2 
contrast to Mahler and his contemporaries, she dissects the later 
conductors who, “inspired perhaps by Sousa,” developed the 
dramatic style, with leaps and crouches, with tremblings of 
the baton and deadly stabs. ‘t Have you seen (sic) so-and-s0 
conduct ? ... he is too wonderful.” What she admires 2 
Sir Henry Wood is that very element once seized upon by 4 
Dutch composer who, after watching him attentively for 8 
whole evening, said, with sudden enthusiasm, “ JI est si digne. 

Interesting, too, is her description of Germany after the wa, 
written about 1922. Germany has changed since then; she has 
risen again. Of all the nations involved in the war, Germany 
the only one that appears to have gained anything, morally. 
If they still eat rubbish, one suspects that Germans always 
have eaten rubbish—they have that reputation, anyway: But 
Ethel Smyth knows and loves Germany so well that her account 
is still poignant. Reading her memories of Germany before : 
war, her description of it just after, one appreciates wha 
Germany has endured to be where she is to-day. _Defest © 
often a splendid spur. If Dame Ethel Smyth’s musical defe 
is the spur that urged her to write, her books are worth it. 
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An unusual anthology, full of delightful and interesting 

things, which charmingly express the taste of the 

compiler. A book of rare delicacy and distinction. 
With a frontispiece portrait of Lady Grey. 


5s. net. Prospectus post free. 


THE 
BITTER END 
by John Brophy 


A remarkable first novel, portraying the effects of the 

brutality and profunditics of life in the war-period 

upon the mind of a boy who enlists under age. This 

unusual study of adolescence far transcends the bounds 
of its war-time setting. 75. 6d. net. 


* 
Just Published 


A HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 
By Dovucras Percy BrIss, ‘“ Written with an unusual 
combination of historical scholarship and practical experience 
as ai craftsman.”"—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, With 120 
illustrations. Crown 4to. 425. net. Prospectus post free. 


MINIATURES AND SILHOUETTES 
By Max von BoEHN. Illustrated in colour and monochrome. 
“ Delightfully clear and detailed. . . . beautifully printed.” 
—NEw STATESMAN, Sq. demy 8vo. 15s. net. Prospectus 
post free. 


IN QUEST OF THE WESTERN OCEAN 
By NELLIs Crouse. ‘ No more interesting record of travel 
and adventure has been issued for many years.”—SUNDAY 
Times, With folding mapsincollotype. 500 pages, 255. net. 


HELLAS THE FORERUNNER 
By H. W. HovusEenoip, M.A. ‘“‘ The best book at the price 
dealing with the origins, history and culture of the Greeks.” 
—NEW STATESMAN. Volume II., The Glory Fades, has just 
been published, 3s. 6d. met each vol. Prospectus post free, 


TREVY THE RIVER 
By Les.ie Ret, author of The Rector of Maliseet, A West 
Country tale ‘‘ changed by the alchemy of his imagination 
to elfin poetry.”"—THE OUTLOOK. 75. 6d, net. 


PAGANISM IN ROUMANIAN FOLK-LORE 


By Marcu Beza, Roumanian Lecturer at the University of 
London, With many illustrations. Small demy §8vo. 


75. 6d. met, 
* 
BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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Part 2 


OF THE REPORT OF EXPERTS ON 
THE TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





Now Available. Price 7/6 net. 





A detailed account of the League’s two years’ investigation 
in 28 countries and 112 large cities, where some 5,000 
underworld characters were interviewed. This Report 
endorses for all the world Josephine Butler’s challenge to 
the State regulation of vice, and may be regarded as a 
form of Centenary Tribute to her memory. 


CONSTABLE. ORANCE ST. W.C. 2 
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READY TO-DAY. 


THE WINDSOR 


BEAUTIES 
by LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of ‘“‘The Star of Piccadilly,” ‘‘ Maids of Honour,’ etc. 

In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece by AUBREY 

HAMMOND, and other illustrations, 21s. net. 

An account of some Ladies of the Court of Charles Il. About 1662 the 
Duchess of York commissioned her protégé, the famous Sir Peter Lely, 
to paint the portraits of some of the lovely ladies in the household of her 
brother-in-law, Charles II., and that of her husband. The series of eleven 
pictures were hung originally in the Queen’s Bedchamber at Windsor 
Castle, and so became known as “The Windsor Beauties.’”? The collec- 
tion was removed early in the nineteenth century to Hampton Court, 
where they are still Renee. Among the sitters are the notorious 
Barbara Villiers, the mistress of the King, who created her Duchess of 
Cleveland; the shameless Elizabeth Brooke, Lady Denham, wife of the 
poet and mistress of the Duke of York; the beautiful Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton, who married Count Grammont; and her sister Frances, Lady 
Whitmore; the lovely Frances Stuart, Duchess of Richmond; and the 
Countesses of Rochester, Northumberland, and Sunderland. 


A very delightful travel book the 
Publishers recommend with confidence 


SCHIGGI - SCHIGGI 
by F. STRAUSS 


. . « Its exciting contents . . . the things he saw and the adven- 
tures in which he took part are almost beyond belief . . - full of 
incidents.”—Daily Mail. “... certainly the most exciting example of 
what may be called the romance of travel which we have had for a long 
time.”—Morning Post. ‘“‘A rattling good yarn . . . | an amazing 
adventure.”—New Statesman. ‘‘ Makes a breathless narrative.”—Sunday 
Times. ‘‘ Hairbreadth escapes in the forest and on the pampas of Bolivia 
which lose nothing in the telling.” —Manchester Guardian. “There is @ 
delightful atmosphere of irresponsibility about this racily told tale.”— 
Glasgow Herald. ‘There is plenty of sensational matter here to satisfy 
most readers.’”-—Daily News. ‘‘ Romance and adventure are combined in 
this exciting chronicle of the almost incredible experiences.””—She ffield 
Daily Telegraph. ‘This is not merely a story of travel, but of great and 
extraordinary and sometimes terrible adventure.’”’—Bookman. 
Illustrated 18s. net 
Send for List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSO 


& Co. (fublushers) itd.. Paternoster Kow, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly. 


How Would You 
Invest £50? 


The ideal way would be to spread the amount over a 
number: of securities, but is such a course possible 
with so small a sum? 


It is. By investing in the 10/- shares of the United 
Citizens’ Investment Trust you secure an interest in a 
well-managed, successful Trust with invested funds 
exceeding £100,000 spread over hundreds of invest- 
—_ not only in England but in every part of the 
world. 


Security is unquestionable. A high return on the 
capital is not merely a promise but an accomplished 
fact. Already the ordinary shareholders are receiving 
regular quarterly dividends of 8% per annum, from 
which income tax is not deducted. On the with- 
drawable preference shares 6% per annum is paid. 


For the present our entrance fee remains 


unaltered, viz., 6d. per 10/- share. 


Cut off the coupon or send p.c. for latest audited 
Balance Sheet and list of holdings. A 
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REVIVALISTS OF THE WILD 


Orokaiva Magic. By F. E. Witu1ams. With a Foreword by 
R. R. Maretr. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Williams’s book is divided into three parts, which origin- 
ally were separate Anthropological Reports presented to the 
Papuan Government. The whole carries a little naively the air 
of the perfect official, the responsible investigator examining 
savage phenomena with the cold and scrupulous detachment of 
a@ superior race and in a style balanced, argumentative, some- 
what inhuman but certainly impressive. The Reports on 
Orokaiva (a people living in the Northern Division of Papua) 
Garden Culture and Magic are the least interesting. The first 
describes the rather wasteful and haphazard methods of cultiva- 
tion that prevail among the people and seeks a remedy for the 
growing hopelessness and lack-lustreness of native life intruded 
upon by white civilisation. Mr. Williams wisely condemns gang- 
labour on a plantation at ten shillings a month, but it is not 
so easy to agree with him that peasant proprietorship in place 
of the immemoria] clan-ownership of the land is the true solu- 
tion. Private property in land has hardly proved such an 
unqualified blessing to Western culture that we can impartially 
recommend it to others who know it not. The sequel might be 
like the first chapter of L’Jle des Pingouins. 

In his paper on Magic, Mr. Williams is rather pursuing a 
theory than conducting an inquiry. He is convinced that 
magical procedure is based on the desire that certain things shall 
happen—* from merely saying what we want to happen, we 
come to acting as if it were happening.” Thus, magic is a form of 
wish-fulfilment (to use the Freudian term) induced by auto- 
suggestion. But that does not really explain how the magician 
comes to believe and impart his belief in his own magic. Savage 
magic is usually highly formalised : in other words, it depends 
upon a continuity of tradition run into the mould of custom. 
The tenacity and presumed efficacy of magical formule is 
surely vested in something more than the introvert’s “ delusion 
of hope.” The age-long repetition of a prescribed ritual is by 
far the more potent agent of faith, and the origin of that ritual 
may lie not in the unconscious at all but in semi-biological 
observation based on imperfect knowledge. 

The best paper is certainly the first, dealing with the mani- 
festations of the Taro Cult, a kind of revivalist movement 
which has spread like a forest fire among the Orokaiva during the 
last ten years. The customary features of Revivalism are 
present—paroxysms, mass-suggestibility, proselytism, ‘* pos- 
session ’’—but the objects of worship or rather placation are the 
spirits of the taro, the ancient food-plant of the Pacific, or 
the ancestors who control its growth. A Taro Man is an initiate 
who has become possessed by a taro spirit, and through his 
inspiration religious meetings are held in which drum-beating, 
blowing on shell-trumpets, singing, dancing and feasting form 
the principal rites. Some sorcery is practised, but what little 
there is Mr. Williams is inclined to regard as harmless enough, 
if futile and enervating. It is difficult to see eye to eye with 
him when he maintains that the Taro Cult is a “ cultural muta- 
tion.” Rivers has shown that in Melanesia and Polynesia taro 
and megaliths have been planted on the same soil, and the 
sacred taro was the symbol of a combined fertility and ancestor 
cult ever since the first immigrants set out from Indonesia. Mr. 
Williams himself tells us that in transmission the vague dis- 
tinctions between the spirits of taro and of the dead tend to be 
lost, and other archaic associations make it hard to see where 
the mutational novelty comes in. It consists rather in what 
might be called a secularisation of older beliefs in a less hide- 
bound and more democratic form. Its most useful and im- 
portant consequence is its power of re-energising the native 
desire to live. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Feet of the Young Men. 


By “Tue JANITOR” 
8s. 6d. 


Duckworth. 

The author has more than an outsider’s knowledge of personalities 
and groupings in present-day politics. The few inaccuracies are 
unimportant, and though some of his opinions are disputable or 
even ludicrous, he shows himself to be on the whole a shrewd observer 
of men and affairs. He makes no attempt to disclose new facts, and 
except for biographical details and historical backgrounds the interest 
depends on his own comments, which are often malicious, occasionally 
witty and seldom platitudinous. An excellent example of his method 
is his chapter on the Young Conservatives—“ some of them are not 
so very young and others, it is whispered, are not so very Con- 
servative.” He explains their relations to the two groups within 
their own party: the industrials, “‘who for the most part do not 


——— 


represent what is known as Big Business: they are not Monds go 
much as demi-Monds”; and the diehards—“‘ mute,  inglorioys 
Banburys who . . . would almost as soon be seen voting in the wrop 
lobby as dining in a tail coat and a black tie.” He has a friendly 
but candid chapter on Lady Astor, distinguishing between the “ warm 
attractive, gay-hearted , . . lover of rowdy games which involve 
dressing up, wearing a mask or a false nose and acting” and the 
hard-working enthusiast, fanatic, Christian Scientist and teetotaller, 
whose “love of dictation, of forcing her opinions upon others, of 
belittling the righteousness of her opponents ” makes her “a per. 
petual source of anxiety to those who know and love her,” 4 
non-political chapter deals with Anglo-Catholic personalities, anq 
is of special interest in connection with the Prayer Book controversy, 


The Payment of Wages: A Study in Payment by Results under the 
Wage System. By G. D. H. Cote. New and Revised Edition, 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

This book, first published in 1918, deals descriptively and critically 
with all the important aspects of the wages problem—time and piece- 
rates, bonus and efficiency systems, price-lists, profit-sharing, scientific 
management. It took its place at once, and has continued to rank, 
among the “‘ indispensables ” for the student of industrial questions; 
but it wanted some revision in places. This Mr. Cole has now given 
it. But he has done more; he has added an extremely interesting 
and valuable chapter in which he surveys the present situation 
and the prospects for the future. The past ten years, he points out, 
have brought no fundamental changes in the problems of the wage- 
system. Standardisation, which many expected to make rapid 
strides after the war, has gone back rather than forward. Payment 
by results has made very little progress. But the battle is now pretty 
clearly not going to be between payment by results and time-work, 

It will be, as Mr. Cole puts it, “‘ between those forms of higher produc- 

tion which place an additional strain on the worker and make him 

even more than to-day an automaton divorced from all real control 
of the process on which he is engaged, and those which aim at an 
increasing technical efliciency of a sort which will lighten labour 
and, at the least, not add to its monotony or to the rigidity of the 
discipline under which it is carried on.” In this, of course, the 
development of industrial psychology and scientific management 
will play a large part. Critical though he is of these, Mr. Cole 
confesses to great hopes of them for the future, provided they can 
be rightly handled—which means that the motive behind their appli- 
cation must not be primarily, or even mainly, the increase of private 
profit, and also that the workers must understand the use of “science 
in industry ’’ and share in controlling it. There is, indeed, no task 
more urgent for the Trade Unions than that of mastering the problems 
of industrial technique, and thus equipping themselves to re-organise 
the industrial] system. Mr. Cole, like the General Council of the 

T.U.C., is not afraid of collaboration with employers in that task. 

Brighton Beach. By Mrs. Henry DupENney. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Although it must be admitted that Mrs. Dudeney’s experiment 
in a new form of narration has not quite come off, the experiment 
itself is not without interest. A charming middle-aged woman, with 
something hidden far back in her girlhood, has escaped at last from 
the tyranny of her old aunts, whose wealth she has inherited. Seeking 
the man who once wooed her, she meets another, much her junior, and 
is about to marry him, when she has a nervous breakdown, and we 
learn the story of her life as her tortured mind travels back through 
the past. But the nightmare dream fails to convince because it is 
too rational to be psychologically true and too prosaic to be eerie. 


Letizia Bonaparte. By CLement Suaw. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
By IRENE Cooper Wi.uIs. Representative Women Series. 
Howe. 3s. 6d. each. 

Of these two new volumes, only one reaches the former high standard 
of the series. Mr. Clement Shaw writes beautifully, at times 
brilliantly, not without something of the mannerism in which most 
readers discern the stamp of a personality, though some find it but 
an irritating affectation. In the mother of Napoleon he has found 
a subject which gives him plenty of scope to exercise his style and 
ingenuity. His picture of Corsica during Letizia’s early married 
life is delightful, and he has successfully avoided the dangerous 
pitfall of allowing Napoleon, campaigns and all, to preponderate 
in his mother’s biography. Napoleon, in fact, only figures to establish 
the necessary relationship between mother and son; not essentially, 
even, a favourite son. Mr. Shaw is to be congratulated on his clever 
use of the “fictional”? method of biography—deplorably in vogue 
at the moment—for in his hands the dialogue is but the leaven of 
an already good style. It was an excellent idea to include Madame 
Mére in this series. She has been by no means over-written; 1 
fact, too often still one is surprised to hear that “‘ Napoleon’s parents 
were hardworking Corsican peasants”! Miss Cooper Willis has 
not been so successful in the treatment of her subject. For if, during 
her life, Mrs. Browning enjoyed the reputation of a poetess more 
widely admired than her poet-husband, to-day things are different. 
Few can enjoy the over-boiling effusion of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese : they remember the author rather as the wife who held 
Robert Browning's lifelong devotion. So when Miss Cooper Willis omits 


from her study ‘those incomparable lines in the Ring and the Book 
addressed by Robert Browning to his wife’s departed spirit,” not 
carelessly, but because it would be ‘an error of taste . . . to quote 
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Country Life 
Spring Books 
¢ 


WILDFOWL AND WADERS 
Nature and Sport on the Coastlands 


By Frank Southgate and Hugh 
Pollard. With 16 plates in colour, 
mounted on drawing paper, and 48 in 
half tone. Edition limited to 950 
copies. £3 3s. 

A volume which will give equal pleasure to 
naturalists and to sportsmen. It contains 
the finest of the late Frank Southgate’s work, 
and Major Pollard has described a wild- 


fowler’s life from a new and interesting 
angle. 


THE MODERN DECORATIVE ARTS 
OF SWEDEN 


By Erik Wettergren. With over 300 
illustrations in colour or collotype. 
21s. net. 

One of the finest books ever published at a 


guinea and a magnificent record of modern 
Sweden’s achievement. 


| 
ENGLISH HOMES. The Work of SIR 
JOHN VANBRUGH and his School. 


E (Period IV, Vol. 2) 
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By H. Avray Tipping & Christopher 
Hussey. 

A new volume in this great series which does 
full justice for the first time to Vanbrugh as 
an architect. The homes include such palaces 


as Blenheim, Castle Howard, and Seaton 
Delaval. 


and now complete 
in 3 volumes 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


By Percy Macquoid & Ralph Edwards. 
With over 2,000 illustrations, includ- 
ing 51 in colour. £15 15s. the set. 

The Dictionary is to English Furniture what 
the great N.E.D. is to our language. Its 
completeness, its wealth of illustration, and 
the quality of printing need to be seen to be 


believed. 
2 


For further particulars of any of the above books 
apply to Country Life Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, 


London, W.C.2. 
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_ THE WOMEN 
LINCOLN LOVED 


| By WILLIAM E. BARTON 


Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 21/- net 


Dr. Barton’s new book is an important piece of historical investigation, 
and it relates, as no other book has ever attempted to relate, the 
life story of Abraham Lincoln against a background of the women 
who are known to have influenced his career. The Ann Rutledge 
story is here in utter fidelity, as is also the love affair with Mary 
Owens. This book tells about these women as no other author can. 





ANDREW MELROSE (1927), Ltd 
| 34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


THE COURT 
OF CHRISTIAN VII 


OF DENMARK 
Edited by E. Steen by P. NORS 


Christian VII of Denmark, one of the most amazing specimens of depravity 
that ever disgraced a throne, forms a curious and not uninteresting 
psychological study—his Court was, even for the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, one of the most scandalous in Europe. “ More than the 
mere dry bones of history."—Oxford Times. “ Impartiality and vividness.” 


—Sphere. “ Graphic picture."—L'pool Dly. Cour. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


ANNIE OAKLEY—WOMAN AT ARMS 
by COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
Profusely illustrated. Price 12/6 net. (READY FRIDAY.) 


HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 
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Private Car Insurance 


INCREASED REBATES 
& “NO-CLAIM” BONUS 


THE C.I.S. Policy has always enabled 
motorists to obtain full comprehensive cover 
at approximately 20% below prevailing rates. 
Now, by means of a Cumulative “ No-Claim ” 
Bonus and the increased scale of rebates, 
an even greater saving may be effected without 
sacrifice of essential cover. 


THE rebates to policy holders 
who undertake to bear an 
agreed portion of each loss 


An Example: 


Private Cars not ex- 
ceeding 12 h.-p. Treas- 


in va from = _ury rating and £300 in 
they ve sustain wed value, CLS. rate for 
u comprehensive 

73 7/0 to 273 Yo cover is £9 17s, 3d, 


Cumulative “‘ No-Claim ” Bonus (Tariff, £12 12s. 6d.) 
Ist year, 10%; 2nd year, 15%; Pyare 
3rd and subsequent years 20%. % 


@ May we send you a Prospectus 
and Specimen Policy ? 


Co-operative Insurance 
Society, Limited, 
114 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


Established 1867. _ ASSETS EXCEED £7,250,000. 
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them here,” the ‘ unexalted mood ” of her sketch looks perilously 
like impertinence. While Miss Cooper Willis reveals, with more 
cleverness than understanding, the pettier side of E.B.B.’s character, 
she cannot re-create for us the flame her poems lighted in the breasts of 
contemporaries. But the fact remains that Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was for one man, still respected, something wonderful 
beyond compare. This is her important aspect, and to this aspect 
Miss Cooper Willis seems to have been almost deliberately unjust : 
while her appreciations—‘ The diction (of the sonnets) wrought by 
sincerity, is smooth and simple ” !—are inept and unfortunate. Mrs. 
Browning’s best poem (‘‘ What is he doing, the great God Pan?”’), 
successful alike in diction and metre, is not even mentioned. 

Outlaw Love. 


By KaTuLeen Norris. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Norris is so competent a story-teller that she gets away with 
characterisation and situations that challenge credulity to the utmost. 
Outlaw Love, for instance, the story of a title-hunting American 
millionairess who, coquetting with the idea of marrying a gigolo 
Sicilian prince, falls into the hands of a noble-hearted, high-souled 
bandit who wins her love and magnanimously relinquishes it, is sheer 
fudge, yet it is carried off with an air of high romance that will deceive 
all but the wary into accepting it as the real thing. 


Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne. By F. J. Hupteston. With a bio- 
graphical note by ArtHuR Macnen. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Familiar contact with the higher military authorities seems to 
have bred in the late Principal Librarian of the War Office little 
respect, and he deals with the conduct of the American War of Inde- 
pendence—which naturally bulks largely in Burgoyne’s story—in a 
spirit of tragi-comedy in which all his admiration is given to the men 
in the field, who had at least to bring courage to the exercise of their 
convictions, and all his contempt to the Ministers at home who fussed 
and blundered at the comfortable distance of three thousand miles. 
Gentleman Johnny, who, for all his literary pomposities (he was 
a dramatist and poet as well as an industrious letter-writer), was 
a first-rate solcier, personally brave in battle, cool in peril, thoughtful 
for his subordinates and loved by his men, makes an excellent hero. 
Lord George Germain, to whom was principally due the total failure 
of Burgoyne’s expedition southward from Quebec towards Albany, 
is no less adequate a villain. Howe, according to plan, should have 
received orders to move north in order to “ effect a junction” with 
the Canadian army. But the despatch to Howe was not quite ready 
when Germain dropped in at Whitehall to sign it, and he refused to 
miss an appointment or to keep ‘‘ my poor horses ” standing in the 
street for a few extra moments. Upon his return he had forgotten 
the matter, and Howe, knowing nothing of the plan, marched south, 
leaving Burgoyne at last with no alternative but surrender! Germain 
was able to prevent any enquiry into the matter, and the career of 
the unfortunate officer ended in “dismal eclipse.”” This book is a 
serious historical study, but it is something more than that—it is 
the work of a man of mellow humours and sardonic appreciations, 
who has mastered a serious subject sufficiently to be funny about 
it—at times quite extraordinarily funny. ‘To Hudleston, says his 
brother-in-law in the introductory memoir, “‘life was presented under 
the species of whimsicality. He revelled in all oddity, all absurdity, 
all the more comic anfractuosities of humanity. He took all queerness 
for his province.’’ That would seem to have been the spirit in which 
this work was undertaken. The book has two notable omissions, one 
minor, one serious. First, hearing as we do so much of “ Handsome 
Jack” (‘‘the handsomest man in the British Army ”’), at least one 
portrait would have been welcome. Second, no responsible publisher 
should think of issuing a volume of this nature without, at any rate, 
some attempt at an index; in this case there are not even chapter- 
headings to assist the reader. 


The Builder. By Frora Annie STEEL. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


With this novel Mrs. Steel concludes her four studies of the Great 
Moguls, Baber, Akbar, Jahangir, and Shahjahan. As was probably 
inevitable this story of Shahjahan and his sons, for all the verisimilitude 
of its setting, is told in terms of Occidental thought and Mrs. Steel’s 
Dara and Aurungzebe have a strong family likeness to our Clarence 
and Gloucester. However, it is a good tale well told, and the local 
colour is supplied with a lavish but competent hand. 


The Sex Age. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 

Here is a novel with a purpose, in which, through the medium of 
a family consisting of a particularly silly woman, her subservient 
husband, and their three unfortunate children, the author discusses 
such questions as when and how the facts of life should be disclosed 
to the adolescent, whether the present open discussion of sex is more 
dangerous than the reticence of Victurian times, and whether co- 
education is suitable for boys of sixteen. Now these, of course. are 
perfectly reasonable matters for the novelist to tackle, but they cannot 
be effectively tackled unless the novelist is prepared to speak out. 
It is not a bit of use to set the scene, and exhibit the catastrophe, if 
at every vital point, as in the present case, you drop your voice and 
talk incomprehensibly in a hoarse whisper. On the other hand, if 
the novelist does speak out, he runs the risk of becoming a best-seller 
and so defeating his own object, if his object, as Mr. Rossiter’s appears 
to be, is to demonstrate that ‘“‘ mum's the word.”’ 


By Lreonarp Rossi7er. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


[os April list contains a good many excellent records, 
Schubert’s great C major Symphony No. 7 has been 
issued by two companies in commemoration of this 
year’s centenary of Schubert’s death. The recording by the 
London Symphony Orchestra is conducted by Dr. Leo Blech of 
Berlin (H.M.V. six 12 inch black label dises) and the other is by 
Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra (Columbia seven 
12 inch blue label discs). There is little to choose between the 
two recordings as each has its good points and neither is an ideal 
recording. The opening horn phrase is far better played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, and I guess that this is because 
it is played by Mr. Aubrey Brain. It is beautifully graduated 
into the continuation on the strings whereas this is crudely 
done by the Hallé orchestra. But, on the other hand, the 
latter’s rhythm is often better, especially in the Scherzo. 
Another Schubert work is the Quartet in D minor, ** Death and 
the Maiden,” played by the Budapest String Quartet (H.M.V, 
five 12 inch black label discs). This is a good recording and 
it is to be hoped that more of Schubert’s chamber music will be 
issued. The Parlophone Company also issue an_ excellent 
recording of the ‘‘ Unfinished ” symphony played by the Berlin 
State Opera orchestra under Max von Schilling (Parlophone 
three 12 inch discs). Very few recordings of Schubert’s songs 
have been published. Mr. John McCormack sings attractively 
** Who is Sylvia?” and “ Die Liebe hat gelogen” (H.M.Y. 
one 10 inch red label disc), and I specially recommend Lotte 
Lehmann’s beautiful recording of Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” and 
‘“* Standchen ” (Parlophone one 12 inch). This is a record which 
will give everybody great pleasure. 


Among other instrumental music issued is the Brahms’ 
Quintet in F minor for pianoforte and strings played by the 
Léner String Quartet and Mrs. Olga Loeser-Lebert (Columbia 
five 12 inch blue label discs). The pianist is not as musicianly 
as might be desired, but it is an effective recording. 

A Bach Sinfonia played by Willem Mengelberg and his Amster- 
dam orchestra (Columbia one 12 inch disc) is a good and attractive 
record and a Sonatina in D major played by Albert Sammons 
(violin) and William Murdoch (pianist) is Schubert at his lightest 
(Columbia three 10 inch discs). Of two ’cello solo records I 
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THE MASTERY 
OF 
THE PACIFIC 


Can the British Empire ‘ 
and United States Agree? 


By Sir Frank Fox 


Author of “Problems of the Pacific,” ete. : 
IVith Two Maps. 8s. 6d. net. 


HIS survey of the position in the Pacific 

may arouse some angry resentments, but 

the author has documented his facts, and 
the critics will find it difficult to answer. In 
brief, Sir Frank Fox sees grave danger ahead 
in the Pacific Ocean. The British Empire and , 
the United States, though their interests are , 
identical, are not pulling together; and the 
lack of mutual confidence and friendly co- 
operation between them is critically dangerous ; 
at the present moment. Why this attitude of 
distrust and suspicion? Is it safe for either 
Power? The author undertakes a frank 
analysis of the situation to answer these 
questions. 
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A prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Now Ready 


Politicians and the War 
through German Eyes 


POWERS 
AND PILLARS 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS OF BRITISH 
PERSONALITIES BY 


Rudolf Kircher 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG 


Revised Translation by CONSTANCE VESEY 
from the German 


ENGLANDER 


| ILLUSTRATED BY 32 UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS 


The most illuminatin 

analysis of the British 

character yet given to 
the world. 


a." oe OF wero POLITICAL IMPORT- 
AN : ; PLEASURE FROM BEGINNING 
. TO ‘END. ”_The S, silat in a review of the German Edition. 


AT LIBRARIES 25/- AND BOOKSELLERS 























THE MOST BRILLIANT NOVEL OF RECENT YEARS 





| 
Ta" KEEPING UIP 
Se Q(PPIEATRANCIES 


GERALD GOULD in the OBSERVER 
The characters live by their essential 
humanity; none of them is satirised 
cruelly. And the fun that is made of 
them is the fun of sympathy, not of 
derision. 
SPECTATOR : 
Her dexterity is unfailing, her derision 
| contagious, and her impatience with the 
fads, cranks and poses as brilliant as it 
is salutary. 
DAILY NEWS: 
She has written nothing more superbly 
clever. 
MORNING POST: 
A triumphant success. 


__ COLLINS 



































JAZZ AND JASPER. By William Gerhardi. (Duckworth. 
7s. 6d.)—Should it be called a novel, this brilliant and farcical 
fantasia which leaves the reader with a titillated brain and a 
sinking heart? It is a masquerade of engaging and corrupt 
young creatures dancing about the figure of the great Lord 
Ottercove, emperor of the Press; it is a zigzag vision of a 
vanishing world and one sole peak left hazardous in space ; 
it is the funeral march of marionettes; it is wild caricature 
and inward weeping ; it is a satire on humanity and a lamenta- 
tion over it. And it is a triumph of Mr. Gerhardi’s manner, 
heady and deceptive like absinthe. Not content with slipping 
about like a chameleon in several styles of his own, he freakishly 
adapts at times the modes of others. The adventure of the 
“pale primroses”’ on the mountain-height has the cool irre- 
sponsible dexterity of Paul Morand. Lord Ottercove is described 
with the relishing ways of Arnold Bennett; and he is made 
the bosom friend of that novelist, under the name of Vernon 
Sprott. It is impossible to number the surprises of the narrative. 
Eva, the fiower of the astonishing Kerr family, talks very often 
like Loreley the blonde, looks, one imagines, like a Marie 
Laurencin, and almost rises into poetry at the conclusion. In 
the second part Lord de Jones, adventist and scientist, ‘ dis- 
integrates the atom”; and the Earth vanishes away, except 
for a Tyrolean mountain which he has inoculated against the 
disease, and which represents the “ jasper ”’ of the New Jerusalem. 
But it is evident that the old lusts, violences, satieties, will 
begin again on the diminished planet. Meanwhile, what has 
not been lost? ‘* His face puckered. He turned away to the 
clouds chasing in the unmeaning, unmerciful vault ; and wept.” 
So ends the hero. For all the gay improprieties and wild 
mockeries of the book, some of the readers, overcome by the 
underlying melancholia, the deep despair of life, may end it 
likewise. Their sensations will be very conflicting ; but it is 
not a conflict to be avoided by any student of contemporary 
fiction.”—From The Spectator. 
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ROSSETTI : | 
His Life and Works. 


By EVELYN WAUGH. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


“A brilliantly critical, courageously independent study of 
the strange personality of the man and of his paintings 
and poetry.”—British Weekly. 


WHEN THE COOK 
IS AWAY. 


By CATHERINE IVES. 7/6 net. 


A cookery book on a new plan, by the expert whose weekly 
articles in Eve are well known. Its objects are to enable 
people who know nothing of cooking to cook exquisite meals, 
to train their cooks, and to enable ev eryone to cook without 
damage to the hands, complexion, temper or purse. 


THE FEET OF THE 
YOUNG MEN. 


By JANITOR. 8/6 net. Third Impression. 


“‘ Who is ‘Janitor’ ? He writes well. He knows his world. 
Everybody is talking about the book. . . He is decidedly 
amusing and informative.’’—The Speciator. 


THE ART OF FLYING. 


By Capt. NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., etc. 


With a Foreword by Air Vice-Marshal SIR SEFTON 
BRANCKER, K.C.B., Director of Civil Aviation. With 
24 pp. Illustrations. 


Cloth, 5/- net. 


Captain Macmillan was the pilot of the first attempt to fly 
round the world, when after thrilling adventures he was 
wrecked in the Bay of Bengal. These pages are packed with | 
vital matter for those interested in flying. | 














GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co., Ltd., London 
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prefer Cassado’s playing of ‘‘ Le Cygne” and “ Arab Melody ” 
(Columbia one 10 inch disc) to Madame Suggia’s recording of 
Max Bruch’s ‘“‘ Kol Nedri’’ (H.M.V. one 12 inch red label disc) 
because of the more agreeable tone. 

* * * 

There are quite a number of excellent vocal records : Wotan’s 
Farewell is sung by Robert Burg (Parlophone one 12 inch disc), 
but the voice is too prominent and the orchestra too subdued, 
otherwise this is a good record. The question of balance between 
voice and orchestra is a very delicate one. The singer must 
not be drowned, but on the other hand, one does not want to 
feel that the singer is close to one’s ear and the orchestra far 
away. The two must blend together. 

There is a fine recording of the opening chorus from Cavalleria 
Rusticana and the cheur du cortege from Act IV of Carmen 
(Parlophone one 12 inch disc) sung by the Opéra-Comique of 
Paris. The voices are particularly good and here the balance is 
excellent. 

There are several fine Bach records, ‘“‘ Aus liebe will mein 
Heiland” (St. Matthew Passion) and “Es ist vollbracht ” 
(Cantata No. 159), both very attractively sung by Elizabeth 
Schumann with flute obbligato by John Amadio in the former and 
oboe obbligato by Léon Goossens in the latter (H.M.V. one 12 
inch black label disc). The Bach Cantata Club’s recording of 
**It is finished” and ‘* Jesu, so meek”? (H.M.V. one 12 inch 
black label disc) is also good. All Bach lovers should have these 
records. 

* * * 

Among the lighter music I fear I cannot recommend the 
H.M.V. Loughborough War Memorial Carillon records. To 
me Mendelssohn’s “* Spring Song ” on these bells is just a hideous 
din. I think the essential nature of bells requires them to be 
heard at a distance in the open air. 

On the other hand there is a very good specimen of modern 
jazz in Paul Whiteman’s “ When Day is Done” and Irving 
Berlin’s ‘* The Cocoanuts ” (H.M.V. one 12 inch plum label disc), 
and the Imperial issue a good waltz, “L’Estudiantina,” by 
Waldteufel (Imperial one 10 inch disc). Two Mexican tangos 
** Chiquilina’’ and ‘ Orgullosa” (H.M.V. one 10 inch disc) 
are also attractive pieces. a. P. 


About Motoring 
TRUNKS 


HE sale of motoring accessories is commonly limited by 
two factors: in the first place they are apt to be 


expensive, and secondly many of them cannot be 
transferred to a new car when the original vehicle is sold. The 
buyer of the old car would be offended by the vacant holes in 
which the bolts securing the accessory were fitted, even if the 
gadget happened to fit the new car. There is, however, one 
series of extremely useful accessories to which the second 
criticism does not apply. Last summer, in company with a 
friend, I took an open four-seater for a prolonged Continental 
tour. This might seem an ideal solution of the luggage problem, 
for the whole of the sternsheets were available for suitcases, 
cameras, a portable Selector wireless instrument, and the like. 
A considerable space was available for loose packages, and 
nobody was incommoded by them. Actually, this open packing 
was a most abominable nuisance, for the total value of this loose 
luggage was about £150, and it was utterly unprotected against 
thieves. Whenever we parked the car to visit a cathedral or a 
coliseum, our delight in the architecture was impaired by sub- 
conscious anxiety about our valuables. Had there been four of 
us on the car, two at least would have been grievously incom- 
moded by the packages, and we should have been forced to 
travel with exiguous wardrobes. It follows that if special motor 
trunks are procurable at a reasonable figure, it pays to buy a set 
and instal them on a grid at the rear: this method is a tolerable 
safeguard against theft, and leaves the whole of the seating 
accommodation unencumbered. 

x Kk * 

The casual observer often sees a giant car in Regent Street 
bearing the GB plaque, and adorned as to its tail with a vast 
pigskin chest, inside which he rightly visualises nests of close- 
fitting suitcases and hat boxes, He rightly suspects that such 
outfits are costly. But the motor trunkmakers have begun to 
temper the wind to the lamb who has already been shorn by tax, 
insurance, and monthly payments. It is now possible to buy 


nested trunks of much cheaper quality. They may be built of 
compressed fibre on skeleton steel frames, finished to match the 


——— 


car, and attached to the luggage grid by metal clips which are 
proof against vibration and theft. A chest to hold a couple of 
capacious suitcases need not cost more than six pounds, Strong 
locks prevent light-fingered pilferers from extracting the suit. 
cases, and if the chest itself could be wrenched off with simple 
tools its shape and size would instantly betray the pilferer, go 
that the car may safely be parked in the open by day or night, 
at home or abroad. (We had to stand guard over our car op 
the Channel passages, when the sea made us sigh for a sofa ip 
some warm and secluded corner.) No holes have to be drilled jy 
the car, and if the owner desires at any time to sell the car, he 
can remove the chest and transfer it to his new vehicle, which 
it is sure to fit. Moreover, when he arrives at a friend’s house 
or at a hotel, clean rooms are not soiled by the entry of luggage 
dripping with water or covered with assorted samples of road 
mire. 
* * * 

Such a purchase is economical in other directions, for the 
corners of heavy cases packed inside a car inflict much damage 
on upholstery. In fact, well-to-do owners are beginning to use 
special trunks for storing all their luggage. The well-found 
modern car often exhibits a special case for tennis gear or golf. 
clubs on its running boards, and fascinating picnic boxes are 
obtainable with similar fittings. Commercial travellers and 
others who are compelled to transport the impedimenta of their 
craft with them can have such chests fitted to suit their special 
needs. An amazing bulk of samples can be stored in shallow 
drawer trays within such chests. One well-known writer trans- 
ports his typewriter, not to speak of his wife’s hats, together 
with a pair of fat suitcases in quite an unostentatious chest, 
Sportsmen design special cases to carry their guns and rods. It 
is even possible to have the outer chest dimensioned to grip 
tightly a pair of old suitcases, whereby the initial expense is 
considerably reduced. Naturalists who love the wild and eschew 
hotels, order special chests to hold their camping kit. 

s * * 


Before very long untidy stacks of odd cases in the stern com- 
partment will be quite unknown. The motor coachbuilder is 
threatening to filch the bread from the trunkmaker’s mouth by 
incorporating a special compartment for trunks in the tail of a 
saloon body. The practice originated in France, and although 
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Harvey's 


(Founded 1796) 


FAMOUS FOR FINE WINES 





SPECIALITIES 
HARVEY’S HUNTING PORT, 


per 84/- dozen. 


A fine old tawny wine. 


HARVEY’S SHOOTING SHERRY, 
per 72/- dozen. 

Full golden, suitable for all occasions. 
A sample case containing 3 full-sized 
bottles of each of the above will be 
forwarded to any address in Gt. Britain, 
packing carriage free, on receipt of a 
remittance for 


: 38/- 


JOHN HARVEY 
é SONS, LTD. 


DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL. 
: Shippers of the historic “ Bristol Milk” Sherry. 
= Complete Illustrated Price List on Application. 
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The car buyer who considers quality and value in their true pro- 
portions invariably makes the Sunbeam his final choice. 

The high standard of quality rigourously maintained in the manufacture 
of Sunbeam cars ensures the utmost efficiency of performance and 
reliability over years of service. This quality is combined with such 


moderate prices that the value offered in the present range of Sunbeam 
models is incomparable. 


The 25 h.p. six-cylinder model is a notable example. The refined 
lines of the coachwork are combined with roomy and most comfort- 
able interior accommodation. Both the Limousine and Landaulette 
models have a movable front seat and division, a unique feature 
pa permits of the driving-seat being adjusted to the most desirable 
position. 


Trial runs can be arranged at any time by appointment without expense 
or obligation to you. 
Other models, 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Five-seater cars from £550. 
Dunlop tyres standard. 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Showrooms &' Export Dept.: 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
Manchester Showrooms -~ - 


25 h.p. 
Enclosed 
Limousine 


£1250 


106 Deansgate. 


SUNBEAM 


The World’s Largest 


SUNBEAM 


Distributors 


Purchasers of Sunbeam Cars obtain the 
finest service from PASS and JOYCE 
Ltd., because this organisation is able to offer 
unequalled facilities. The widest selection 
of new and used models—most varied 
types of coachwork—advice based on over 
twenty years’ Sunbeam experience. Our 
resources are such that we can give you 
preferential delivery of any model and a 
really gratifying allowance on your present 
car. And long after purchase—for the 
whole period of ownership, in fact—we still 
maintain a personal interest in the good 
record of every Sunbeam that leaves our 
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Special Sunbeam 
Coupe £675. 
















LONDON'S LARGEST MOTOR SHOWROOMS 
373-375 EUSTON R? LONDON NwW1 


NEAR GREAT PORTLAND STREET STATION. 





Telephone: Museum 8820 


Telegrams 
(Private Branch Exchange). 


“ BESTOCARS, LONDON.” 


West End Showrooms: 24-27 Orchard Street, London, W. 1 


(at the Marble Arch End of Oxford Street). 





Showrooms. 


Tickford Sunshine Saloons fitted 
on Sunbeam Chassis. We are Sole 
Distributors for London and 50 


miles radius. 
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it complicates the task of designing handsome outlines, logic 
is forcing it on the entire trade. At the last Olympia Show some 
of the cheaper British cars exhibited this refinement, and such 
beautiful little cars as the Riley ‘“‘ Monaco” saloon prove that 
beauty of line is not necessarily sacrificed in the process. Some 
of the Voisin saloons also gain in appearance by the addition of 
a stern compartment for luggage. If separate trunks are 
required the firm of J. B. Brooks and Co., of Birmingham, are 
worth consulting. They have never yet built a shoddy trunk, 
and they possess unique experience and facilities in the matter. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE new account opened well, and as anticipated in 
these notes Carmelite Trusts, Associated Anglo- 
Atlantics, and Photomatons have been active at 

advancing prices. The competition for the British Columbia 
Electric Railway, which has resulted in rising offers from British 
and Canadian-American groups, is intriguing, for it is not at all 
obvious why this undertaking should suddenly become worth 
millions more than it was a week or two ago. Investors who 
like the highest possible yield on a fixed interest bearing security, 
compatible with reasonable safety, should pick up some of the 
Denman Picture Houses 7 per cent. Debentures. These were 
recently issued at 99, but the underwriters were landed with 
about three-quarters of the issue, with the result that they 
can be picked up at 1} discount, free of stamp and fee—equiva- 
lent to 97}, at which price the yield is about £7 4s. per cent. 
The issue consists of £2,000,000 of 7 per cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock, and ranking behind it is £1,400,000 of share 
capital, fully subscribed for cash. In addition to the security 
of 96 picture theatres, the Debenture stock is unconditionally 
guaranteed by the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, which 
should establish its safety beyond question. The Debenture 
stock is redeemable by a cumulative sinking fund of 14 per cent. 
per annum, beginning in 1930, to be applied to purchases on the 
market at or below 102 per cent., or failing such purchases, by 
drawings at 102 per cent., all stock not previously redeemed 
to be repaid at 102 per cent. on March Ist, 1957. The stock at 


present dealt in is 30 per cent. paid, the final 69 per cent. being 
payable June 4th. 
* * * 


The stateFof mind existing among the numerous sections of 
the community interested in rubber is not reflected by the Press. 
A gentleman prominently connected with the production side 
of the industry expressed the opinion to me that Mr. Baldwin 
was only just in time to cripple it. He stepped in just as the 
tightening up of the restriction scheme was beginning to work, 
as is evidenced by the fact that stocks of rubber are now falling 
week by week, the reduction last week being the heavy one of 
2,216 tons. If it had not been for Mr. Baldwin's fatal inter- 
vention, said this authority, rubber would now have been 2s. a 
Ib., and Britishers many millions richer instead of poorer. 
If the British side of the industry, which is mainly concerned 
with production, holds one opinion of Mr. Baldwin, it is certainly 
not shared by people in America, where 70 per cent. of the 
world’s rubber is consumed, and according to a copy of the 
New York Times, which lies before me, the President of the 
New York Rubber Exchange described Mr. Baldwin’s action 
as “‘one of the greatest pieces of bold statesmanship that I 
have ever seen in connection with business.” What the British 
Government’s move means to America may be gauged from the 
fact that since 1925 rubber has been the biggest commodity 
import of the United States. Prior to that year it was topped 
by sugar, silk and coffee, but as is shown by the following table, 
rubber is now an easy first : 

1924. 


Imports. % 
Cane sugar $363,513,000 10.1 
Raw silk 327,582,000 9.1 
Coffee 248,855,000 6.9 
Crude rubber 174,245,000 4.8 
1926. 
Rubber and latex $505,818,000 11.4 
Raw silk 392,760,000 8.9 
Coffee 322,746,000 7.3 
Cane sugar 232,530,000 5.2 


* % + 

Many among the thousands of people holding rubber shares 
must be asking themselves what is the best course to pursue at 
the present juncture. I must plead guilty to having recom- 
mended rubber shares in these notes from time to time, and, 


—, 


like everyone else in the City, while of opinion that the restriction 
scheme would probably have to be modified, did not dream of any 
such precipitate action being taken, without prior consultation 
with the industry itself, as would halve the value of this great 
British industry. The rubber planting industry is of such a 
nature that, in my opinion, some regulation of production is 
inevitable. If in any one year the production of an ordinary 
natural commodity proves to be in excess of the world’s require. 
ments, the law of supply and demand operates in the direction 
of a decreased acreage being sown in the following year ; in the 
case of rubber it takes six years from planting before the stage 
of production arrives, so that to operate in the same manner 
it would be necessary now to act upon a view as to production 
and consumption in the year 19384. 
* * *~ 

I cannot say that I view the near future of the industry with 
optimism. The abolition of restriction has been done in the 
worst conceivable manner, and it may be taken as assured that, 
in spite of admonitions to the contrary, many of the rubber 
companies will now produce at full capacity, probably swamping 
the market in November, when exports will be unrestricted, 
Only the poorest estates are likely to go out of production, for, 
I am told, it is cheaper to produce and sell at a loss than not to 
produce and to keep the estates clean, and meet the necessary 
overhead charges. The only bright possibilities are that the 
industry, which, like the coal-mining, is divided into far too 
many small units, may be compelled by adversity to re-form 
itself, and that a voluntary restriction scheme may be arrived 
at between Dutch and British producers. Without these it 
may well be that rubber will fall to 6d. per lb., by which time it 
may suit the American book to acquire some of our plantations 
at knock-out prices. From the speculative point of view it 
would probably be good business to cut one’s loss on the shares 
of the weaker rubber companies, but as regards those which are 
in a strong financial position it is probably, for once, the wisest 
course to follow the line of least resistance and to hold rather 
than sell at present prices, which are such that it is possible to 
buy estates considerably below the cost of planting them and 
bringing them to the production stage. People with odd 
amounts of shares might even them up at present prices; it 
will not cost much ! A. Emu Davies. 
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Those who sleep on a “ Vi-Spring™ Mattress have, like little Bo-Peep, 


“lost their sheep"—the sheep they got so weary of trying to —_ 
They have no need for them any more. The gap in the hedge was clo 


for ever—by the “ Vi-Spring™ sleep-compelling mattress. 
The secret about the “ Vi-Spring” Mattress is in its 1,000 small springs, 
which give such strength, softness and luxurious comfort. 


The “Vi-Spring” is an overlay mattress for use on any of the usual 
supports. 





Stocked by all leading house furnishers. lustrated Catalogue sent free om 
request to: 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 


68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W. 10 
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